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Introduction 


Louis Althusser's claim to our attention is as a Marxist and it is 
asaMarxistthat he must be judged. What he writes of For Marx istrue 
of all his work: 


These texts must be taken for what they are. They are philosophical es- 
says, the first stages of a long-term investigation, preliminary results 
which obviously demand correction; this investigation concerns the 
specific nature ofthe principles ofthe science and philosophy founded 
by Marx. However, these philosophical essays do not derive from a 
merely erudite or speculative investigation. They are, simultaneousiy, 
interventions in a definite conjuncture.' 


The character of this political con junctureis clearly stated in the 
same text, and in various other passages in Althusser?s work. It is es- 
sentially the crisis of post-war Stalinism, the crisis brought about in the 
world communist movement by the attempt, beginning in 1956 with 
the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
toredefine the character of the movement.? We shall discuss this crisis, 
anditsrelationto thephilosophical problems Althusser has dealt with, 
below.? 

My intention to take Althusser on his own terms, that is, asa 
Marxist, settles my approach in this essay. Most importantly, it settles 
what this essay is not. Itis nota study of Althusser's work as part ofthe 
intellectual trends popularly heaped together under the title of struc- 
turalism (despite the disclaimers of many of structuralism's alleged 
chief proponents, including Althusser himself). Nor is it a study of 
Althusser's philosophy in relation to the development of modern 
French or even European philosophy.* It is an attempt to place 
Althusser in his context within the Marxist tradition and to determine 
his contribution to that tradition. 

This approach has a set of problems all its own. For, what is the 


Marxist tradition? To identify it with a selection oftexts, as a body of 
doctrine, opens the way to the worst sort of dogmatism. In any case, 
this identification would presuppose the existence of principles gover- 
ning the selection and these principles would be by no means self- 
evident. Thus, do we include Stalin or Trotsky as part of the Marxist 
tradition, or neither, or both? Thisisnotmerelyanacademicguestion, 
but has averyclear-cutpolitical implication. Yet ifthechoiceis not to 
be an arbitrary one, dictated by the political needs of the moment, we 
reguire some objective standpoint from which to make judgements. 

On the other hand, to identify the Marxist tradition with the 
Marxist method, as Lukacs does, is to open us to the danger of pre- 
jJudging the issues that Althusser deals with. For, if we were to go 
beyond defining Marxismin terms of itsmethodtocharacterisingthis 
method, we would be entering the whole area of the Althusser debate, 
which centres precisely around the problem of method. 

Thisisaproblem inherent in our subject. Indeed, we shall return 
to it when we discuss the circle upon which Althusser's system rests.9 
We can only cope with it now by stipulating the terms in which we are 
going to approach Althusser. | will not argue for my solution, which is 
neither original nor anything more than provisional. It is to 
characterise Marxism as /he #heory andpractice of proletarian revolu- 
tion. The peculiarity of Marxism as a scientific theory lies in the fact 
that it serves as the instrument of the working-class in its struggle to 
free itself from capitalist exploitation and oppression, the instrument 
that, in the hands of a party that grows out of andrelates to the self- 
activity of the proletariat, can serve as the guide on the road torevolu- 
tion. 

There are defects in this formulation. It is too vague for one 
thing. This neednotbe aseriousfault:wecansharpenit byreferenceto 
historical examples and analogies where necessary. More seriously, it 
is completely dogmatic. I have made no attempt to justify it. This, 
however, is afaultwhich I hope will disappear in the course of this es- 
say,since, as we shall see, oneimportant feature of Althusser?s work is 
thelightit throws on therelation between Marxist theory andtheclass 
struggle.” 

I shall now outline the course of my argument. | shall first 
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attempt to develop the political importance of the guestions raised by 
Marxist philosophy. | shall then go on to look at Althusser's 
philosophy as an answer to these guestions, first expounding it 
systematicaliy then examining it critically. The analysis will then be 
extended beyond the theory as such tothe political positions it reflects. 
Finally, I shall try to draw the strands together by judging Althusser's 
work in the light of its contribution to the Marxist tradition, that is, to 
Marxism as the theory and practice of proletarian revolution. 

Afinal word before proceeding. As Althusserhimselfwouldsay, 
no reağing is innocent; plainly put, every interpretation involves its 
own theoreticalandpoliticalpresuppositions.Imustpleadguiltyinthis 
respect. Myattitudetowards Althusser combines sufficientrespectfor 
his work to want to make sense of it as a whole and over time, and 
sufficient reservations, particularly at the political level, to wish to dis- 
entangle the errors it contains. In writing this essay, as ought to be 
clear, I have sometimes shared Althusser's prejudices and assump- 
tions. This is particularly so as far as what I have called Hegelian 
Marxism is concerned. There is no shame in this; my treatment of 
Hegelian Marxism is far less summary and polemical than what 
Althusser has suffered at the hands of Marxist and non-Marxist op- 
ponents alike. 

At the same time, this essay is not an apologia for Althusser. 
While he has made significant contributions to an understanding of 
Marxism which I shall detail, his overall position is not one that can be 
held by aconsistentrevolutionary. I have been puzzled by a persistent 
objection to the effect that there is a contradiction between accepting 
elementsofatheory andrefusingtosubscribetoitasa whole. Logically 
this is certainly not the case. From a philosophical point of view, 
providing the relation between the incorrect and correct elements that 
enables them to co-exist within one theory is spelled out, we can forget 
about this “contradiction”. I have not hesitated to belabour Althusser 
where he is slipshod, inconsistent or just plain wrong. The problem 
with Althusser's reception, in Britain at least, has been partiy a 
dogmatic and uncritical acceptance or rejection of his work and party 
the eclectic juxtaposition of great undigested lumps of Althusser with 
similar doses of Lukacs or Sartre. | have tricd to avoid these traps. 


I. Marxismand Philosophy 


Engels andthe Marxism of the Second International 

The peculiar situation of Marxist philosophy is well known. 
After the works of the early and mid 18405, culminating in The Ger- 
man Ideology, where Marx and Engels settled “accounts with ... 
(their) former philosophical conscience”!, Marx deals explicitly with 
philosophical guestions only in asides or in straightforward polemic.? 
When the political situation in the German socialistmovement made it 
necessary to develop an overall Marxist philosophical position, the 
task fell upon Engels in Anti-Dühring. It istherefore with Engels that 
any discussion of the problems of Marxist philosophy must begin. 

Marx and Engels had from the 1840s onwards clearly under- 
linedwhatthey saw asdemarcatingtheirtheoryfromanyothersocialist 
theory: its scientific character. Previously, socialists had put forward 
a moral critigue of the unjust and oppressive condition ofthe working 
class under capitalism and had juxtaposed to this an ideal form of 
society — the ideal to be realised either by some sort of gradual 
metabolic process of co-operation or persuasion, or by the violent 
action of the few. Breaking with this tradition, Marx and Engels 
developed an analysis of the real character of the capitalist mode of 
production on the basis of a general theory of history as a process of 
struggle between classes. By means of this analysis they were able to 
outline the tendencies inherent in capitalism that drove it towards its 
overthrow by the conscious action of the proletariat it had created. 
This theme remains present from The German Ideology to The 
Critigue of the Gotha Programme. 

Yet their assertion of the scientific character of historical 
materialism gave rise to a typically philosophical problem. Wherein 
lies the scientificity of Marxism? To provide a reply to this guestion 
seemed toreguire two things. Firstiy, it reguired a general theory ofthe 
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sciences and their relation to reality in order to provide an objective 
foundation for the claim that Marxism is a science. That is, it seemedto 
reguire a theory that could determine the validity of Marxism's claim 
to provide objective knowledge of the real world — an epistemology. 
Secondly, it reguired an identification of those specific features of 
Marxist theory from which its scientific character derived. Marx and 
Engels had always rejected the version of empiricism that rests the 
scientificity of a theory upon the immediate correspondence of the 
theoryandthefacts, sincefacts arethemselves theoretical constructs.? 
Therefore the scientific character of Marxism must involve crucialiy 
thestructureofthetheoryitself. Andthisisofcoursethe answer Marx- 
ists have unanimously given: the dialectic, the form the theory takesin 
reflecting the relations in which social formations consist, is what 
makes Marxism a scientific theory. 

This problem, the problem of the dialectic, is not simply of 
theoretical relevance: how it is settled has tremendous political im- 
plications. For,itembraces what hascometobe known asthe problem 
of the superstructure. Thefirst sentence of the Marxist ABC statesthat 
in the final analysis it is the productive process that determines the 
character of, and modes of development open to, a social formation. 
But the guestion immediately arises, what role does the superstruc- 
ture, i.e. the state apparatus, the ideological formations, etc. specific to 
that social formation, play? Is it strictly determined by the economy, 
ordoesit possess acertainautonomy, andif so, how much autonomy? 
This is obviously a matter of great political significance. For, if the 
superstructure is simpliy a reflex of the productive process, then the 
socialist revolution does not reguire the active intervention of 
revolutionaries, but can be achieved thanks to the automatism of the 
economy. If, on the other hand, political and ideological factors are 
(relatively) autonomous, then the need for conscious organisation and 
preparation is clear-cut. 

Theresolution of this guestion involves an understanding of the 
Marxist dialectic. For, as Lukacs was the first to point out, the 
category of totality is the decisive category of Marxist philosophy.* 
Marxism conceives of each social formation as a whole, as a structure 
which determines the nature and role of each ofits parts. The solution 
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to the problem of the superstructure, therefore, depends on the way in 
which we see this whole. We shall see that Marxist philosophy has 
presented us with more than one notion of totality. It is into this gues- 
tion,thatofthenatureofthesocial wholeinMarxism,thatthe problem 
of the materialist dialectic resolves itself. 

It was, however, rather the first problem that I mentioned, the 
problem of providing Marxism with a generalepistemological founda- 
tion, which exercised Engels. His solution can be found in Anti- 
Dühring and the posthumous Dialectics of Nature. It lay, essentially, 
in interpreting the dialectic not simply as providing the structures 
specific to Marx's analyses of social formations like capitalism, but as 
actually representing the laws immanent in all reality, natural as well 
as social, and in its reflection in thought. 

Historical materialism became a specification of the general 
laws ofreality, expounded by dialectical materialism. For this meta- 
physical £our de force there was, of course, a precedent. Hegel's 
avowedİy idealistic dialectic involved a similar erection of the laws of 
the dialectic intolawsinforming every aspect ofreality. Indeed Engels 
took directiy from Hegel's Science of Logic the three mainlaws ofthe 
materialist dialectic: 


the law of the transformation of guantity into guality and vice versa; 
thelaw of the interpenetration of opposites; 
the law of the negation of the negation;i 


Engels (and he was not the last Marxist to do so) was playing 
with philosophical fire. The categories of Hegel's dialectic carry with 
them a specific theoretical meaning that derives directiy from the 
nature of his system. For Hegel the dialectic is the process through 
which Being, independent of all determinations, undergoes a meta- 
morphosis that takes it through the stages of Logic, Nature and 
Spirit to the moment of Absolute Knowledge when the whole ofreality 
is grasped by Absolute Spirit as its own manifestation. All previous 
idealist philosophers (with the partial exception of Spinoza) had 
separated Spirit (God) from the material world, asserting the sup- 
remacy of the former over the latter; Hegel sought to achieve the 
same goal by developing the process through which Spirit and the 
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material world were united. The laws of the dialectic of which Engels 
writes, above all the negation of the negation (of which more below), 
form the mechanism through which everything is transformedinto an 
emanation of Spirit. 

Engels's solution to this problem is well known. He drew a dis- 
tinction between Hegel's idealist system and his dialectical method 
and argued that Marx's theoretical revolution lay in rejecting the 
system but adopting the method, treating it not as the progress of the 
Absolute through the world and through history, but as a means of 
analyging the world. This is the famous setting of Hegel on his feet.“ 
The sâme type of metaphorical language is employed by Marx in the 
celebrated Afterword to the Second German Edition of Capital, 
Volume 1. As we shall see, a critigue of the ambiguities inherent in this 
approach is the starting point for Althusser's own account of the 
dialectic. 

For Engels, then, the dialecticallaws Hegel haddiscovered were 
the general laws governing nature, history and thought. Marx's work 
was the triumphant application of these laws to history. Engels 
believed, moreover, that certain of the greater results of nineteenth- 
century natural science confirmed the interconnected and dialectical 
character of nature itself: the formulation of the general principle of 
conservation ofenergy,the discovery ofthe organic cell, and Darwin's 
theory ofevolution.” The greatepistemological problem of therelation 
between thought and reality was casily resolved: 


The fact that our subjective thought and the objective world are sub- 
jJecttothesamelaws,and, hence,too,thatin the final analysis they can- 
not contradict each other in their results, but must coincide, governs 
absolutely our whole theoretical thought. It is the unconscious and un- 
conditional premiss for theoretical thought.3 


Thecommon structure of both thought and the world guarantees their 
ultimate correspondence. 

Thus, in Engels*s hands, Marxist philosophy became a general 
philosophy of nature.?* The political effects of this position became 
clear inthe next generation of Marxistsfor whom Engels's philosophy, 
above all Ansi-Dühring, was the orthodoxy. And it was they — 
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Kautsky, Plekhanov, etc. — who were to provide the leadership of the 
Second İnternational. In their hands, Marxism itself was gradualliy 
transformed into a deterministic metaphysic which served both to 
justify their day-to-day reformist practice and to guarantee the arrival 
(one day) of the goal their practice was allegediy intended to reach, 
proletarian revolution.!9 

It is worth noting the extent to which the major debates in the 
Second International centred around the problem of the superstruc- 
ture. For Kautsky,thelawsdeveloped by Marxin Capitalwerenatural 
laws which governed not only the economy but also the superstruc- 
ture, as the economy's ideological and political reflex. Thus: 


Capitalist society has failed; its dissolution is only a guestion of time; 
irresistible economic development leads with natural necessity to the 
bankruptcy of the capitalist mode of production. The erection ofa new 
form of society in place of the existing one is no longer merely 
desirable; it has become something inevitable.!! 


Marxists were thereby absolved from the task oforganising and 
intervening in the class struggle to win the leadership ofthe proletariat 
in the revolutionary cause: the laws of development of the capitalist 
mode of production wouldinevitabiy lead to socialism. Hilferding and 
the Austro-Marxists did not guestion the deterministic character of 
the laws of historical materialism; they argued rather that they were 
scientific and economic laws which could provide no justification for 
political action to overthrow capitalism: under the influence of neo- 
Kantian positivism they argued for the supplementation of Marxism 
with a socialist ethic. Thus, Hilferding wrote: 


Itis...incorrect...simpiytoidentify Marxism and socialism. Con- 
sidered logically, as a scientific system alone... Marxism is only a 
theory of the laws of motion of society. .. .Torecognise the validity of 
Marxism (which implies the recognition of the necessity of socialism) 
isbyno means atask for value judgements,letalone apointerto a prac- 
tical line of conduct. It is one thing to recognise a necessity, but guite 
another to place oneself at the service of that necessity.!? 


Bernstein. as the leading revisionist, did not reject the terms of the 
debate; rather, he denied the correctness of Marx's theory as an 
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analysis of capitalism and therefore called for its revision, and, again 
under the influence of positivism, for the supplementation of the 
“*purely factual? laws of historical materialism with the value judge- 
ments of a socialist ethics. 

The absence of an articulated scientific theory ofthe superstruc- 
ture was the theoretical condition for this mystifieddebate(there were, 
of course, other, material and political, conditions). A proper un- 
derstanding that Marxism was not simply or even at all an economic 
theory but rather a theory ofthe social totality, and of the relations ex- 
isting, between the economy and the other instances of the whole, 
would have undercut the entire debate. Even the concept of the 
economy in Marx is the concept of an essentialiy social and historical 
entity, the unity of the social relations of production and the produc- 
tive forces, rather than that of the technological conditions of material 
production. 

Thus, in Capital, Volume I, Marx shows how the /echnological 
development ofthe productive forces, rather than providing the motor 
for the growth of capitalism was a result ofthe emergence of capitalist 
social relations of production — the separation of the direct producer 
from the means of production, the conseguent transformation of 
labour power into acommodity, andthe concentration of the means of 
production in the hands of the buyer of labour power, the capitalist — 
which reguired that production's narrow technical base be revolu- 
tionised. 

But Marx's scientific work had concentrated on the economic 
instance ofthe capitalist mode of production,and, althoughimportant 
pointers for a theory of the superstructure exist both in Capital andin 
Marx's political writings, they arenotin any more cleariy articulated 
form that which Althusser would call “the practical state”. Engels obli- 
guely recognised this lacuna towards the end of his life in those 
passages in his correspondence where he criticises those who did not 
recognise the relative autonomy of the political and the fact that the 
economy was determinant only in the last instance.!? These asser- 
tions, however, although instructive, were no substitute for a theory. 

For the Marxists of the Second International, above all 
Kautsky, capitalism would inevitabiy, by 'natural necessity” be 
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replaced by socialism. This theoretical position provided a perfect 
cover for the fracture running deep through their politics — the fracture 
between the workers”movementandits goal,statepower,between the 
social-democratic parties” increasingiy reformistic practice and their 
revolutionary programmes, between their immediate tactics anda 
strategy aimed at workers” power. The expanding capitalism of im- 
perialism's zenith before 1914 provided the space within which mass 
reformist parties could be built under the banner of revolutionary 
Marxism without any embarrassing conflictbetweentheory and prac- 
tice. Bernstein's revisionism was little more than impatience with a 
revolutionary rhetoric that did not fit the reformist reality of the 
Second International. It reguired the crisis of 1914, which forced the 
Marxists of Europe to choose between their own capitalist states and 
the international workers” movement, for the fracture to become a 
fissure dividing revolution from reform. 


Hegelian Marxism 

The political crisis brought with it a philosophical crisis. For it 
was clear that the mechanistic treatment of Marxism by Kautsky and 
others had served to transform it into a rhetorical mask for their refor- 
mist practice in the face of capitalism's greatest crisis. It was therefore 
necessary to think the political crisis in philosophy and to effect the 
necessary theoretical reinterpretation of Marxism which could both 
capture its critical and scientific character and account for the role 
which ideological and political factors play in determining whether a 
crisis can become a revolution.!* 

Common to all those who contributed tothisrenaissance was a 
return to Hegel. The most important case was, of course,that of Lenin, 
who,duringthe firsttwo years ofthe war, studied Hegel'sworks,above 
all The Science of Logic, and came to the celebrated conclusion: 


Aphorism: It is impossible completely to understand Marx's Capital, 
and especially its first chapter, without having thoroughly understood 
the whole of Hegel's Logic. Conseguentiy, half a century later none of 
the Marxists understood Marx.!5 


Some of therevolts against the fatalistic Marxism of the Second Inter- 
national took an extreme form: thus Gramsci, who had been greatly 
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influenced by the idealist philosophers Croce and Bergson, wrote a 
famous article in Avanti after the October revolution entitled T/e 
Revolution against “Capital' in which he celebrated the Bolsheviks as 
having restored the revolutionary essence of Marxism, against the 
deterministic laws of Capital. The mostimportant figuresofthe period 
were Gramsci himself, Karl Korsch and, above all, Georg Lukacs, 
whose History and Class Consciousness remains the key text for the 
Hegelian Marxism of this group.!* 

The Hegelians (as 1 will call them fromnow on) broke with the 
determinism of the Second International by placing at the centre of 
their philosophical discussions the guestion of the relation between 
consciousness andreality. This guestion embracedtwo problems. The 
first was that of the relation between theory and practice. More con- 
cretely, how could Marxists move from a scientific critigue of 
capitalism to the practice that would win the proletariat to support its 
overthrow? What were thetheoreticalconditions inherentin Marxism 
that would enable it to overcome the ideological hold the bourgeoisie 
enjoys over the working class through its control over the production 
and dissemination of ideas? The second was the epistemological 
problem ofthe relation betweena science and the reality it seeks to ex- 
plain and of the justification ofa particular theory's claim to provide a 
knowledge of reality. 

The identification of these two problems is validated by a 
problematic which derives from Hegel, and which Althusser calis 
historicism. A theory possesses a claim to cognitive validity to the ex- 
tent that it is appropriatetothe historical needs ofa particular class ina 
particular epoch. Such a theory serves not only to provide the class 
with an understanding of reality sufficient for its needs, but also serves 
asan instrument in the assertion of its claim to dominate society, asa 
means of exercising its ideological and political, as well as economic, 
control over other classes and social groups. Marxism is scientific, 
therefore, because it serves the needs of the proletariat in its struggle 
for power. There is, indeed, a gualitative difference between Marxism 
and the theories of preceding classes, but this derives from thefactthat 
the proletariat will, if it gains state power, be able to abolish not merely 
capitalism, but withit all class society, andtoreplaceit with aclassless 
communist society. Thus Marxism and the other sciences are 
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ideologies, parts of the superstructure, whose validity depends on the 
changing course of history. 

This means that Marxism's scientific validity consists in the 
historical function it performs in articulating the proletariat's will to 
power. The sciences do not derive their epistemological status from 
the construction of theories in order to explain reality but from their 
role in the formation of the world views of particular social classes. 

How this is worked out varies according to the thinker. In the 
caseof Gramsci, it isclosely tied up with his theory of hegemony, ofthe 
mechanisms whereby the ruling class ensures its ideological and 
political control over society and hence of the problems a Marxist 
party would face in seeking to win the masses to its side. A class con- 
ception of the world, the ideology appropriate to its situation, both 
actual and potential, is implicit in its practice: 


The active man-in-the-mass has a practicalactivity, but has no clear 
theoretical consciousness of his practical activity, which nonetheless 
involves understanding the world insofar as it transforms it. His 
theoretical consciousness can indeed be historically in opposition to 
his activity. One might almost say that he has two theoretical con- 
sciousnesses (or one contradictory consciousness): one which is im- 
plicit in his activity and which in reality unites him with all his fellow 
workers in the practical transformation of the real world; and one, 
superficialiy explicit or verbal, which he has inherited from the past 
and uncritically absorbed.!7 


Therole of the revolutionary party isto articulate and act upon 
the conception of theworldimplicit in the practice of the proletariat on 
the basis of a theory, 


which, by coinciding and identif ying itself with the decisive elements of 
the practice itself, can accelerate the historical process that is going on, 
rendering practice more homogeneous, more coherent, more efficient 
in all itselements, and thus, in other words,developing its potential to 
the maximum.'8 


And the criterion of scientificity ofatheoryistheextentto which it ar- 
ticulates the practice of the class whose conception of the worldit is; 
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this can be tested by the suzcess that attempts to win support from the 
masses for the theory have: *'Mass adhesion or non-adhesion to an 
ideology is the real critical test of the rationality and historicity of 
modes of thinking.”* 

Lukacs's work, on the other hand, is dominated by his pre- 
occupation with classical bourgeois philosophy, and he saw Marxism 
as the resolution of the latter's contradictions. From Galileo and 
Descartes onwards, the great bourgeois philosophers had set them- 
selves the aim of arriving at a rational and comprehensive under- 
stançling of reality. 

"But reality can only be understood and penetrated as a totality, and 
only a subject which is itselfa totality is capable of this penetration. It 
wasnotfor nothing that the young Hegel erected his philosophy on the 
principle that 'truth must be understood and expressed not merely as 
substance but also as subject. 
An object which is completely separate from and alien to the subject 
which seeks to know it is incomprehensible: for it to be known there 
must exist an underlying unity between the object and the subject 
such that the subject can see the object as its creation. This “grandiose 
conception that thought can only grasp whatit has itself created,?' the 
principle of the identity of subject and object, lies at the heart of 
bourgeois philosophy. But to comprehend the world reguires more 
than secing it as an emanation of the subject that seeks to know it. 
Reality must be seen as a totality. The alternative wouldbetoremain a 
captive of the immediate appearance of things, secing the world as a 
chaos of discrete facts possessing no comprehensible objective struc- 
ture. Thus Hume's scepticism was the inevitable result of British 
philosophy's empiricism. “To leave empirical reality behind can only 
mean that the objects of the empirical world are to be understood as 
aspects ofa totality, i.e.asthe aspects ofa total social situation caught 
upin the process ofhistorical change.”?? To capturethe meaning ofthe 
stream ofevents that present themselves to our consciousnessreguires 
an understanding of how they arose and developed as part of a social 
whole. 

Yet to see the world as a totality is impossible for bourgeois 

philosophy. The maximum to which it can attain is to subsume some 
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particular sector of reality under rational laws; but any grasp of the 
whole is denied it. Thus Kant was able to provide a philosophical foun- 
dation forthelaws of Newtonian mechanicsnotasthelaws governing 
reality but as the structure ofthe appearances ofthenatural worldand 
this only asaresult oftreating these principles as partoftheconceptual 
mechanism necessary for a human subjectto be conscious of the im- 
pressions it receives. But any understanding of reality as a whole is 
denied man and consigned to the realm of unknowable things-in- 
themselves. Only Hegel was ableto systematicalIy think the worldasa 
totality resting upon the identity of the knowing subject and known 
object. But at what a price: the world of nature and of men was 
reduced to an epiphenomenon ofthe Absoluteldea, whose realisation 
lay in the dialectical process in which the Notion emerged in thought, 
became alienated from itself in the static world of nature and finally 
became conscious of itself in human history. The point of self 
knowledge, ofthe complete identity of subjectand object, wasreached 
in the mind of the philosopher when he recognised the world as the 
emanation of the Idea. And this recognition came only post festum: 
history was understood only when it was completed: 


As the thought of the world, it Iphilosophy — AC) appears only when 
actuality is already there cut and dried after its process of formation 
has been completed. The teaching of the concept, which is also 
history's inescapable lesson, is that it is only when actuality is nature 
that the ideal first appears over against the real and that the ideal ap- 
prehends this same real world in its substance and builds it up for itself 
into the shape of an intellectualrealm. When philosophy paintsits grey 
in grey it cannot be rejuvenated but only understood. The owl of 
Minerva spreads its wings only with the falling of the dusk.? 


The tragic contradiction at the heart of classical philosophy 
reflected the basic contradiction of capitalism. That is, the contradic- 
tion between theextentto which the bourgeoisie can impose upon par- 
ticular aspects of society a structure which is rational and therefore 
amenable to control, and its inability to control the system as a whole. 
Society is seen as an aggregation of discrete things, bound together 
by the relations of the market rather than by any sort of conscious 
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control. This reified structure both masks and reflects the real social 
relations underlying it, the transformation of the worker into a thing 
through the purchase and sale of his labour power as a commodity. 


This rationalisation of the world seems to be complete, it seems to 
penetrate the very depth of man's physical and psychic nature. It is 
limited, however, by its own formalism. That is to say, the rationalisa- 
tion of isolated aspects oflife results in the creation of — formal —laws. 
AlI these things join together into what seems to the superficial 
observer to constitute a unified system of “general” laws. But the dis- 
regardofthe concrete aspects of the subject matter of these laws, upon 

hich disregardtheir authority aslawsis based,makesitselffeltin the 
incoherence of the system in fact. This incoherence becomes particu- 
larly egregious in periods of crisis.2* 


Reification — the transformation ofrelations between men into a 
collection of discrete things, rendering possible a detailed control over 
parts of society and nature at the price of an inability to comprehend 
and master the whole — is reflected throughout society, not only at the 
economiclevel —despotism in the factory, anarchy inthe market—but 
at the political and ideological levels. Hence the crisis of classical 
philosophy. 

Only the proletariat can offer away out. For only the proletariat, 
through its practice, can attain in reality the identity of subject and ob- 
ject which Hegel was able to realise only in a speculative and mystified 
form. This is a result of the reduction of the worker to a commodity. 


The worker can only become conscious of his existence in society 
when he becomes aware of himself as acommodity. As we have seen, 
his immediate existence integrates him as a pure, nakedobjectinto the 
production process. Once this immediacy turns out to be the conse- 
guence of a multiplicity of mediations, once it becomes evident how 
much it presupposes, then the fetishistic forms of the commodity 
system begin to dissolve: in the commodity the worker recognises 
himself and his own relations with capital. Inasmuch as he is incapable 
in practice ofraising himself abovethe role of object his consciousness 
is the self“consciousness of the commodity; or in other words it is the 
self-revelation of the capitalist society founded upon the production 
and exchange of commodities.”' 
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The position of the working class drives it towards an attempt to 
understand society as atotality, an understanding which it, unlike the 
bourgeoisie, can achieve because of its objective interest in the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. Indeed the class consciousness of the proletariat is 
its most powerful advantage in its struggle for power. 


The proletariat cannot liberate itself as a class without simultaneousiy 
abolishing class society as such. Forthatreasonits consciousness, the 
last class consciousness in the history of mankind, must both lay bare 
the nature of society and achieve an increasingiy inward fusion of 
theory and practice. “Ideology” for the proletariat is no banner to 
follow into battle, nor is it a cover for its true objectives: it is the objec- 
tive and weapon itself.26 


Of course, the proletariat as a whole, or at least sections within 
it, may not reach the class consciousness appropriate to its position. 
The necessity for a revolutionary party derives from this fact; its 
possibility is aresultofthefactthatitispossibletoascribetoa class the 
consciousness appropriate to its position: “class consciousness con- 
sists in fact of the appropriate and rational reactions “imputed” to a 
particular typical position in the process of production.” The party 
represents this imputed class consciousness of the proletariat, 
transcending the contingent failures of the class to arrive at full 
CONSCİOUSNESS. 

Thestrengths of Gramsci's and Lukacs's positionsreflect each 
thinker's particular achievements — Gramsci's marvellously acute 
analyses of the ideological and political preconditions of revolution, 
Lukacs's deep understanding of classical German philosophy. 
However, both their common positions and the detailed fashion in 
which each respective position is worked outrest upon afundamental 
error. 

Theidentification of which I spoke in introducing their work — of 
the problem of the unity of theory and practice and the problem of the 
relation between science and its object is an invalid and illicit confla- 
tion of guestions of guite a different order. The first problem is the fun- 
damental problem of Marxist politics: how to give ideas a material 
force, as Marx put it, by transcending the separation between the in- 
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tellectual workers who have produced a scientific knowledge of 
capitalism and the possibilities of its overthrow, and the masses upon 
whose action this overthrow depends and who will rule the society 
which follows it. This is the problem of What is to be Done? and the 
whole of Lenin's work reflects a deep understanding of the problem. 
The second problem is the epistemological one: how to guarantee that 
atheory doesin fact provide a knowledge of the reality it claims to ex- 
plain. To conflate the two problems is possible within the Hegelian 
problematic because, for Hegel, philosophy rested upon the abolition 
of the distinction between thought and being and the assertion of their 
identity. The problem ofthe epistemological relation between thought 
andreality could slide intothat of how to makethoughtreality because 
for Hegel thought was the real. And here is the great problem for 
Marxist philosophy: how can we assert that Marxism is dialectical 
when the dialectic, in Hegel's hands at least (and neither of the major 
traditions in Marxist philosophy has rejected Hegel's basic cate- 
gories), is idealist through and through? For Lukacs, Gramsci and 
Korsch this is not a problem. I shall attempt to show the difficulties 
this creates. 

Totake Gramsci first. Although less explicitly than in Lukacs's 
case, his philosophy rests upon the identity of subject and object. 
Thus. “Our knowledge of things is nothing other than ourselves, our 
needs and our interests.”29 Therefore he denies any sharp separation 
between thought and the reality it seeks to know. Marxist theory 
renders explicit what is implicit in the practice of the proletariat, thus 
providing the theoretical answer to the problems posed to us by 
history whose solution lies in the proletarian revolution: 


If (Marx) has analysed reality exactiy then he has done nothing other 
than systematise rationally and coherentiy what the historical agents 
of this reality felt and feel still in a confused and instinctive way, and 
of which they have a clearer consciousness as a result of the hostile 
critigue.?*. 


This denial of a sharp separation between thought and reality 
goes handin hand with a denial that beyond the appearances, beyond 
the immediate needs and activities of men, there is any underlying 
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structure which is responsible for the way in which things present 
themselves. Rather,therealisa historical goal,to beattained as aresult 
of the creation of a communist society: 


Man knows objectively in so far as knowledge is real for the whole 
human race historicalIy unified in a single unified cultural system. But 
this process of historical unification takes place through the dis- 
appearance of the internal contradictions which tear apart human 
society, while these contradictions themselves arethecondition for the 
formation of groups and for the birth ofideologies which are not con- 
cretely universal but which are immediately renderedtransient by the 
practical origin oftheir substance. There existsthereforea struggle for 
objectivity (to free oneself from partial and fallacious ideologies) 
and this struggle is the same as the struggle for the cultural unification 
of the human race.” 


There exists a sharp contradiction between Gramsci's 
epistemology, which ultimately identifies objectivity with unanimity, 
and the conception of science present in Marx's work. For Marx, the 
objectivity of science is something that can be achieved, not asa 
historical result of proletarian revolution but through the work of the 
scientist. This is possible once the appearances are seen to be exactiy 
that, appearances. The effort of science isthereforeconcentratedupon 
the attempt to grasp the mechanisms at work beneaththe appearances 
responsible bothfor these appearances andfor the workings ofreality. 
In the case of historical materialism this is the function ofthe theory of 
fetishism, which rests upon the radical disjunction betweenthe way in 
which the capitalist mode of production appears — as the sum of the 
market relations between commodities — and the underlying social 
relations of exploitation that generate this mystified appearance. In 
this, historical materialism differs sharply from vulgar economy, 
whose latest embodiment is neo-classical economics: 


Vulgar economy actually does no more than interpret, systematise 
and defend in doctrinaire fashion the conceptions of the agents of 
bourgeois production who are entrapped in bourgeois production 
relations. It should not astonish us, then, that vulgar economy feels 
particularly at home in the estranged outward appearances of 
economic relations in which these prima facie absurdand perfect con- 
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tradictions appear, and that these relations seem the more self -evident 
the more their internal relationships are concealed from it, although 
they are understandable to the popular mind. But all science would be 
superfluous if the outward appearance and the essence of things 
directiy coincided.?! 


Thus the objectivity of science is a reality, not a regulative principle 
that pointstowards afuture goal, arealityrendered possible by the dis- 
Junction between the appearances and the real relations underliying 
them. Yet, since Gramsci denies the existence of any reality beyond 
the imşnediate needs and activities of men, he has no choice but to 
ground the objectivity of science upon a historical teleology. 

Moreover, Marx asserts a sharp separation between thought 
and reality. Indeed, the existence of the sciences presupposes their 
separation from reality. 


The totality as it appears in the head, as a totality of thoughts, is a 
product of a thinking head, which appropriates the world in the only 
way thatit can, a waydifferentfrom the artistic, religious, practical and 
mental appropriation of the world. The real subject retains its 
autonomous existence outside the headjust as before; namely as long 
asthe head's conduct is merely speculative, merely theoretical. Hence, 
in thetheoreticalmethod, too, the subject, society, must always be kept 
in mind as the presupposition.?? 


Marx's materialism is based upon the assertion of the primacy of being 
over thought, and at the same time upon their separation, thought as a 
reflection of reality. But, to this we shall return.” 

A further conseguence of Marx's theory of the sciences radi- 
cally contradicts Gramsci's epistemology. For, as can be seen from the 
passage about vulgar economy guoted above, the agents of capitalist 
production, worker and capitalist alike are 'entrapped? by the mysti- 
fied way in which the relations of production appear. Yet another 
guotation will back this up: 


If the analysis of the actual intrinsic relations of the capitalist 
process of production is a very complicated matter and very extensive; 
if it is a work of science toresolve the visible, merely external move- 
ment into the true intrinsic movement, it is self-evident that concep 
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tions which arise about the laws of production in the minds of the 
agents of capitalist mode of production and circulation will diverge 
drasticaliy from these real laws and will merely be the conscious ex- 
pression of the visible movements.?* 


Marx makes it clear that this is a necessity for the capitalist mode of 
production: built into its operation is the mystified way in which it 
presents itself to the agents of production, capitalist and worker alike. 
Yet if the practice of the worker in the capitalist productive process is 
necessarily impregnated with bourgeois ideology, then the foundation 
for Gramsci's epistemology collapses. For how can Marxism perform 
the function ofrendering explicit what is implicit in the practice of the 
proletariat if that practice is, spontaneously at least, necessarily 
mystified? Clearly an alternative account of the status of historical 
materialism and its relation to the working class is reguired. To this 
also we shall return.35 

If Gramsci's epistemology leads to serious philosophical diffi- 
culties, it does not, in itself, lead to any major political errors. The 
dominant element in Gramsci's theory is not his philosophical posi- 
tion but his analysis of the role of ideologies and the state, which is in- 
comparable and indeed impregnates his philosophy, as I have already 
pointed out. The same cannot be said of Lukacs, in whose work the 
philosophical element is dominant. The best characterisation of 
Lukacs's philosophy as outlined in History and Class Consciousness 
is that it is an attempt to resolve the contradictions of bourgeois 
philosophy /rom withintheproblematic of bourgeois philosophy itself. 
The master category Lukacs employs is that ofthe subject and the key 
to aresolution of the problems ofbourgeois philosophy liesin the cor- 
rect employment of this category: a scientific understanding of reality 
can be attained only through the identity of subject and object. 
Knowledge is self-knowledge. Only the proletariat can achieve the 
identity of subject and object since, paradoxicalIy, their degradation 
tothe status of things, commodities, enables them to grasp the essence 
of the reifications of capitalist society, the commodity-structure at its 
heart. “Historical materialism in its classical form...means /he self” 
knowledge of capitalist society.” 

Yet I doubt whether this solution is internally coherent. For 
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Marx makesit very clear that the proletariat is the result, the creation, 
of capitalism. The Hegelian problematic in which Lukacs is operating 
reguires the subject to see the object as its creation. This cannot be so 
with the proletariat: it is not its own creator. Indeed in Capital there is 
no creator ofthe proletariat: it is, rather, the resul? of a process, firstiy, 
the process of primitive accumulation whereby the preconditions for 
capitalist production are created, and secondiy the actual process of 
capitalist accumulation itself, which indeedrests upon the workers as 
the source of value but cannot be reduced to them. Hence the 
proletariat is disgualified from playing the role of identical subject- 
object,'and Lukacs's system collapses.?7 

Even if we were prepared to accept Lukacs's position as 
coherent, there are its political conseguences, which are extremely 
serious. For Lukacs, the decisive political struggle is fought out at the 
level of consciousness: 


When confronted by the overwhelming resources of knowledge, 
culture and routine which the bourgeoisie undoubtediy possesses and 
will continue to possess so long as it remains the ruling class, the only 
effective superiority of the proletariat, its only decisive weapon, is its 
ability to see the social totality as a concrete historical totality; to see 
the reified forms as processes between men, to seetheimmanent mean- 
ing of history that only appears negatively in the contradictions of 
abstract forms, to raise its positive side to consciousness and to put it 
into practice.?9 


Now, of course, it istrue thatit is only when the working class becomes 
conscious ofits position in the capitalist mode of production andofthe 
ability this position givesit to seize political power and abolish the con- 
ditions of oppression and exploitation that characterise all previous 
class societies, that proletarian revolution can become an actuality. 
But it is not the class consciousness ofthe proletariat that is its decisive 
weapon. Rather, it is the unigue position that the working class 
possesses under capitalism as the producer of value in conditions 
which continually tend to create a socially cohesive and united class, 
on the one hand, and which, on the other, develop the productive 
forces to the point where capitalism and, indeed, any other form of ex- 
ploitation, is unnecessary andthusdrive the system towards crisis.?* 
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Moreover, to make the decisive struggle that at the ideological level is 
to abstract from the class struggle's stake: political power. It is 
therefore to abstract from the conditions under which the proletariat 
can seize power andfromthe necessity for the proletariatto smash the 
bourgeois state apparatus and replace it with a regime of workers” 
councils. 

Finally, Lukacs's analysis, when it comes tothe guestion of how 
the working class breaks with bourgeoisideology anddevelopsitsown 
class consciousness, is very poor. To treat therevolutionary party as 
the reflex of the class consciousness of the proletariat is to do two 
things. Firstiy, it is to evade thereal problems that Lenin, Trotsky and 
Gramsci grappled with — the problems of building a party that com- 
bines a scientific analysis of capitalism with real roots in the working 
class, and of winningto the side of that party amajority ofthe working 
class and of the other oppressed sections whose interests lie in the 
direction of proletarian revolution — to evade, that is, the problem of 
hegemony. Secondiy, it is to provide the theoretical basis for an ultra- 
leftism that sees the action of the vanguard in terms of what the 
class ought to think, rather than adapting its tactics to what the class 
actuallydoesthinkinordertointervenetotransformtheconsciousness 
of the class in the direction ofrevolutionary Marxism. The conception 
ofthe party present in History and Class Consciousnessisthefounda- 
tionfor theultraleftlinethat Lukacs took in the Third International in 
the early twenties, in opposition to the line of Lenin and Trotsky, who 
argued for the deepest involvement in the class in order to win over 
a majority, including work in the trade unions, participation in 
bourgeois elections and united frontswithreformist parties.*9 We can 
see that Lukacs's employment of the category of the subject to solve 
the political and epistemological problems faced by Marxism led him 
to serious political errors.*! 

Despite the much greater sophistication of the Hegelian posi- 
tion it did not succeed in replacing the orthodoxy deriving from 
Engels. Lukacs and Korsch were bitterly attacked as idealists by 
Zinoviev at the Fifth Congress oftheCominternin 1924. Bukharin, as 
one of the leading Bolshevik theoriticians, wrote a generaltreatiseon 
Marxism, Historical Materialism, whichrepresented arestatement of 
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the orthodox tradition in the form of an extreme technological deter- 
minism. İt was not by chance that this work was singled out for attack 
by both Lukacs and Gramsci.” But with the triumph of Stalin in the 
Bolshevik Party, and the subseguent subordination ofthe Comintern 
to the CPSU, the “orthodox' position was transformed into holy writ. 
This transformation culminated in the vulgar evolutionism of Stalin's 
Dialectical and Historical Materialism, a chapter in the notorious 
Short Course in the History of the CPSU (b), and the consecration 
of Stalin's massacre of the old Bolsheviks during the purges of the 
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he currentrevivalofinterestin the great Hegeliansofthe 19 10s 
and 1920s coincided with the crisis of post-war Stalinism, to which I 
have already referred. Just as in the early decades of this century this 
revival is a political phenomenon. For, during the 1960s and early 
1970sit became clear that the post-war stabilisation of capitalism was 
coming to an end. Imperialism was facing a fundamental challenge, 
not only on its frontiers in the Third World, in Algeria and Indochina 
and Southern Africa, where wars of national liberation broke out, but 
alsoin its heartlands, as massivesocialstrugglesbrokeout in which in- 
creasingly the industrial working class was the protagonist: in France 
in May 1968, in Italy in the autumn of 1969, in Britain from the late 
1960, in Portugal today. Once again there re-emerge the problems 
that had driven Lenin and Gramsci, Lukacs and Korsch, to 
philosophy, to think through the ideological and political problems 
that the opening of the capitalist system to revolutionary overthrow 
give rise to. Once again the problem of the relation between the 
economy and the superstructure, the problems of a revolutionary 
political practice that can win a majority of the working class to the 
cause of proletarian revolution, came to the fore. In the continued 
absence ofa theory ofthe superstructure, philosophy once more came 
to carry the burden. We shall now turn, at last, to Althusser's attempt 
to meet the demands that revolutionary practice today makes on 
Marxist philosophy. 
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2. TheSystem 


Readings and Problematics 

One of the chief stimuli to the revival of interest in Marxist 
philosophy was the discovery and publication of two major 
theoretical works by Marx that had been hitherto unknown. The first 
was a work known asthe Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, 
which first appeared in 1931. It represents Marx's earliest encounter 
with political economy and was written by him after his conversion to 
revolutionary communism while staying in Paris in 1843—44. The 
structure of the manuscripts is thoroughiy Hegelian. The object of 
political economy is the condition of man under capitalism, a condi- 
tion in which man is separated from his life activity, his labour, con- 
trolled as it is not by him but by the capitalist and subordinated to the 
end of satiating the capitalist”s greed rather than fulfilling man”s real 
needs. This condition is a necessary result of the interaction between 
man and nature: man affirms his essence by transforming nature 
through his labour, but nature also transforms him by changing him 
into a mere object separated from his species being, labour. However, 
this condition of alienation is a necessary stage'in the process of mak- 
ing man truly human: its goal is communism, the reconciliation of 
man's existence with his essence through the abolition of the alienated 
labour that exists under capitalism. As we can see, an inversion of the 
Hegelian dialectic has taken place: rather than the Absolute Idea, the 
subject of the dialectic is man's essence. The structure of the dialectic, 
however, is the same. In both cases the process isteleological, moving 
towards a predertermined end: the alienation of the subject, in Hegel's 
case in nature, in Marx'sin capitalism, is a necessary stage in its fuller 
realisation, and the process is governed by the necessity of the attain- 
ment of the goal. What makes the process dialectical in both cases is 
the fact that the goal is immanent inthe process:rather than existing at 
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a point external to the process of attaining to it the goal necessarily 
arises and is attained within the process.' 

The other text, the Grundrisse, first published in 1939—40, con- 
sists of Marx's notebooks on political economy, written in 1857—58. 
They can be seen as the first stage in the writing of Capital. In 
themselves they are, very largely, an attempt by Marx tothink outthe 
problems of classical political economy from the standpoint of 
historical materialism and, as such, contain important if uneven 
results.? Their philosophical significance rests on a number of 
passages which have been interpreted as reflecting a continuity 
betweerr this work and the Manuscripis of 1844. 

These works, particularly the Manuscripts, have been claimed 
by Hegelian Marxists as a confirmation of their version of the 
materialist dialectic. The Manuscripis had a tremendous influence 
upon Lukacs, who attempted torecast the whole of the philosophical 
position introduced in History and Class Consciousness so asto base 
itupon the interaction between man and naturein thelabour process.? 
It was argued that the foundation for Marx's later political and 
economic analysis was laid in the ontology of the Manuscripts, the 
idea of man as a self -creating being arising out of the dialectic between 
his labour and the natural world it transformed.* Here we see at 
work the problematic common to almost all Marxist philosophical 
positions: the attempt to give the source of historical materialism a 
philosophical foundation outside itself, whether in the dialectics of 
nature, or the dialectic between subject and object (of which the dialec- 
tic between labour and nature is a special case). We shall have occa- 
sion to return to this problematic below. 

Althusser's work commences with a critigue of this, the 
humanist, interpretation of Marx. Hearguedthatitrested upon an em- 
piricist epistemology according to which the meaning of a text is im- 
mediately accessible — the text need only be read to be understood. 
Thus, if the term “alienation' is encountered both in the Manuscripis 
and in Capital, it follows that the concepts to which the term refers in 
both texts are the same. This is not, according to Althusser, simply a 
lack of scholarly rigour on the part of the Hegelian Marxists, a failure 
on their part to back up their claims by any sort of detailed investiga- 
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tion that establishes rather than asserts the identity of meaning of the 
term 'alienation' in the two texts.' It is also a special case ofa theory of 
knowledge characteristic of bourgeois philosophy since at least 
Galileo, which involves a certain /#heor y of reading. 

According to this epistemology, the real is immediately present 
in the phenomena accessible to our observation. To grasp the real re- 
guires only a properly informed gaze, a gaze which can distinguish 
between the essence and its phenomena. This ability is guaranteed by 
an underiyingcomyplicity between sub jectand object—the structure of 
the object of knowledge is such astorenderpossiblethe penetration of 
the subject's gaze through the contingent to the real: 


To treat nature or reality as a Book, in which, according to Galileo, is 
spoken the silent discourse of a language whose “characters are 
triangles, circles and other geometrical figures”, it was necessary to 
have acertain idea of reading which makes a written discourse the im- 
mediatetransparency ofthetrue,andtherealthediscourse of a voice.“ 


To this theory of knowledge, Althusser counterposes a position 
which, if it is to be held consistentiy, involves the rejection of any such 
comyplicity between subject and object. Indeed, he argues, there exists 
the sharpest possible separation between the real object, that is, the 
reality which the theory seeks to explain, and the thought-object, the 
theoretical system which makes up a science. Rather than there ex- 
isting any direct relation between the real and thought objects, the 
development of theory takes place strictly at the level of the thought- 
object: 


Knowledge working on its 'object”...doesnot work on thereal object 
buton the peculiar raw material which constitutes, in the strict sense of 
theterm,i£s “object” (0f knowledge) and which, even in the most rudi- 
mentary forms of knowledge is distinct from the real object. For that 
rawmaterialisever-already,inthestrongsense Marxgivesitin Capital, 
a raw malterial, ie. matter already elaborated and transformed, 
precisely by the imposition of the complex (sensuous-technical- 
ideological) structure which constitutes it as an objec! of knowledge, 
however crude, which constitutes it as the object it will transform, 
whose forms it will change in the course ofits development process in 
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order to produce knowledges which are constantly (ranşformed but 
will always apply to its object, in the sense ofthe object of knowledge.” 


The thought-object is for Althusser what the concepts of a 
science are set to work on, as opposed to what the science is to provide 
knowledge of; the real object. As we will see more cleariy below in the 
section on The Autonomy of Theory, what he wants to do is to dis- 
tinguish sharply between reality and the process by which we cometo 
know reality. Thethought-object is, if you like, the precondition of the 
latter process. It consists in the pre-existing concepts and theories 
which tHe science sets about to transform in order to provide a more 
rigorous knowledge of the real. For Althusser what matters in the 
sciences is how the concepts constituting a science are deployed in 
order to develop it. The emphasis is upon the sciences as a historical 
practice undergoing continual transformations. By contrast, for em- 
piricism scientific knowledge is the result of a pre-established har- 
mony betweenthoughtandrealitythatprecedesthe work of any scien- 
tist. On Althusser?'s model of the sciences, their relation to the real is 
one that is secured and deepened through their own development. 

From this position there followed a new theory ofreading. This 
involved, not a direct relation between reader and text, but rather a 
dialectic between the theory whose principles govern the reading, and 
the theory contained in the text. Thus, there can be no “innocent 
reading”, i.e. no reading that does not involve, at least implicitly, a 
theory which determines the character of the reading.* This immedi- 
ately raises the guestion of the nature of Althusser's reading of Marx: 


We read Capital as philosophers ... (We posedit the guestion ofits 
relation to its object, hence both the guestion ofits specificity ofits 0b- 
Ject, and the specificity of its relation to that object, i.e. the guestion of 
the nature of the type of discourse set to work to handle this object, the 
guestion of scientific discourse. And since there can never be a defini- 
tion without a difference, we posed Capital the guestion of the specific 
difference both of its object and of its discourse.? 


Although written of his and his collaborators” work on Capital, this 
passage applies to all Althusser's writings on Marx. 
The passage rcintroduces us to problems which | described i 
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the previous chapter as being central to Marxist philosophy: the 
problems ofthe novel and peculiar character of historical materialism, 
ofthe nature of the Marxist dialectic, andofthe general epistemology 
in terms of which this dialectic can be validiy called scientific. 
Althusser recognises this explicitly: a Marxist reading of Marx 
“presupposes activating a minimum of provisional Marxist theoretical 
concepts bearing on the nature of theoretical formations and their 
history” It follows 


That the precondition of areading of Marx is a Marxisttheory of the 
differential nature of theoreticalformations andtheirhistory,that is a 
theory of epistemological history, which is Marxist philosophy itself; 
that this operation in itself constitutes an indispensible circle in which 
the application of Marxist theory to Marxhimselfappearstobetheab- 
solute precondition of an understanding of Marx and at the sametime 
astheprecondition even ofthe constitution and development of Marx- 
ist philosophy.!9 


Althusser adds “so much is clear?! What is clear is that according to 
him for Marxist philosophy to exist it must already exist! What is less 
clear is whether this claim is acoherent one. But perhapsit is amatter 
of dialectics. We shall see.!! 

The most important ofthe “provisional Marxist theoretical con- 
cepts bearingon thenatureoftheoreticalformationsandtheir history? 
is that of problematic. This notion in fact derives originally not from 
Althusser himself, but from the great philosopher of science, Gaston 
Bachelard, under whom he had worked.!? On Althusser's theory of 
reading understanding a text presupposes identif ying the theory at 
work in the text. Following Bachelard, he asserts that the identity ofa 
theory lies not in any specific propositions which the theory involves, 
or in the intentions of the theory?s author, but in its structure, at the 
level of the way in which the problems that it is the function of the 
theory to solve are posed. That is to say. it lies at the level of the 
theory's problematic, “he objective internal reference system of its 
particular themes, the system of guestions commanding the answers 
given”.!? 

In Althusser's hands, the concept of a theory's problematic 
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becomes that of the underlying structure which renders possible the 
raising of certain guestions in a particular form, while ruling out the 
raising of others. An understanding of a particular problem is a result 
not ofthe gualities ofthe particular reader ofthe text which enable him 
to secitfor what it is, but rather of the problematic of the theory in 
which he is working. 


This introduces ustoafact peculiar tothe very existence of science: it 
can only pose problems on the terrain and within the horizon of a 
definite theoretical structure, its problematic, and hence the absolute 
etermination of the forms in which all problems must beposed, at any 
given moment in the science. 

This opens the way to an understanding ofthe determination ofthe 
visible as visible, and conjointiy ofthe invisible, as invisible, and ofthe 
organic link binding the invisible to the visible. Any object or problem 
situated on the terrain and with the horizon, i.e. in the definite struc- 
turedfieldofthetheoreticalproblematicofa giventheoreticaldiscipline 
is visible.14 


Thus anecessary concomitant ofthe problems that are opened up bya 
particular problematic are those whose existence is denied: 


The same connexion that defines the visible also defines the invisible as 
its shadowy obverse. It is the field of the problematic that defines and 
structures the invisible as the definite excluded, exc/uded from the field 
of visibility and defined as excluded by the existence and peculiar 
structure of the field of the problematic. * 


The problematic ofa theory is objective: it is not reducible tothe 
beliefs of the author of the theoryşit is extractible by means ofa symp- 
tomatic reading. It is called symptomatic because the problematic ofa 
theory is complex and contradictory, involving dislocations between 
different levels. These contradictions are reflected on the text's sur- 
face, as sympfoms of a complex structure, in gaps, lapses, silences, 
absences, which are determined by the way in which the contradictory 
levels of the theory are articulated upon each other. A symptomatic 
reading “divulges the undivulged event in the text it reads, and in the 
same movement relates it to a differeni text, present as a necessary 
absence of the first”. Only asymptomatic reading, which startsfrom 
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thisnecessarycomplexity of thetext, can articulatetheguestions posed 
in its gaps. 

This is all very obscure. Perhaps the genealogy of this approach 
will throw some light on the matter. Althusser's theory of symp- 
tomatic reading is heavily influenced by Freud, who detected in the 
errors, omissions and absurdities ofthe discourse of dream andevery- 
day life the symptoms of the complex and hidden structure ofthe un- 
conscious. But the category of problematic can also be seenat work in 
the writing of Capital itself. The British political economists had dis- 
covered the law of value, and even, as Marx says in Theories of 
Surplus Value, discovered the origin of surplus value in the exploita- 
tion of the worker. Yet it was leftto Marx to develop these insights as 
the basis of a revolutionary yet scientific analysis of capitalism's 
historical trajectory. Why? Engels'sanswer'in his Preface to Capital, 
Volumelil, seems, as Althusser points out,toinvolvereferenceto some 
notion akin to that of problematic: “What they li.e. the classical 
economists| had regarded as a solution, he considered a problem.”7 

In Theories of Surplus Value, Marx stringently criticises those 
socialists like Hodgskin, who, in order to attack capitalism, merely 
take upthe categories of political economy andexploittheir contradic- 
tions, thus remaining within the problematic of classical bourgeois 
economics. He writes of the author of one radical pamphlet: 


The author... stands on Ricardian ground and is only consistent in 
stating one ofthe conseguencesinherentinthe system itselfand he ad- 
vancesit in the interest of the working class against capital. 

“For the rest, the author remains a captive of the economic 
categories as he finds them.'19 


Marx himself, onthe other hand, didtwo things. First ofall,he 
conducted, in his economic studies, a symptomatic reading of the 
political economists. That is to say, by operating in a problematic 
other than that of bourgeois economics, namely that of historical 
materialism, he was able to seize on and pose the guestions which even 
Smith and Ricardo were driven towards without being able to pose 
because of the contradictions inherent in political economy. This 
remark is characteristic of his method in Theories 0/ Surplus Value: 
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“Mr. Millis not guite clear about the guestion which he seeksto answer. 
We will therefore formulate Ais guestion briefiy before we hear his 
answer.”!9 This is not aresult of Marx's superior insight, but of the fact 
that he was working within a problematic that enabled him to under- 
stand the way in which the immanent logic of bourgeois economy 
forced certain problems uponit though not in a form that would have 
made them open to solution, since this would be to put into guestion 
the capitalist system. 

This brings us to the second thing Marx did, which was to pose 
thetwocentral problems of classical economy andtosolvethem: first, 
is the exchange between capital and labour an exception to thelaw of 
value? Secondly, capitals with different organic compositions yield 
profits atthe same rate— does this not also contradict thelaw of value? 
It was the fact of working in a problematic different from that of 
bourgeois political economy that enabled Marx to pose these 
problems in a form amenable to solution. It was only by shifting to a 
new terrain, outside the prison of the given economic categories, that 
Marx was able to see and answer the guestions that bourgeois 
economy could not. 

The first result of Althusser's theory of reading is found in For 
Marx. There Althusser argues that between the Manuscripis of 1844 
and Marx's later work there existed a radical break. This break 
represented a change in problematics, and since a problematic 
systematically determines the range of problems with which a theory 
can deal, the change was therefore a complete one. Moreover this 
break, which Althusser dates as taking place in 1845 and as being em- 
bodiedin the Theses on Feuerbach and TheGermanldeology, was not 
simply a change of problematic: it was an epistemological break 
between a science and the ideology that had preceded it. What hap- 
pened was that Marx rejected the anthropological problematic of the 
Manuscripts, which limited himto metaphysical reflection rather than 
scientific analysis. He did so by, in the words of the Sixth Thesis on 
Feuerbach, identif ying the human nature which had been the subject 
of history in his early works with “the ensemble of social relations' and 
then going on to construct concepts specifying the nature of these 
social relations. These concepts were the basic concepts of historical 
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materialism, above all those ofthe relations and forces of production, 
which make upthe Marxist concept of the economy and the contradic- 
tions between which motor the historical process. 

I shall go into Althusser's theory of science and ideology at 
length below. Suffice it to say here that the difference between a 
science and a theoretical ideology is at the level of the nature of their 
problematics. The manner in which problems are posedin an ideology 
is such as torender it impossible for a continuous deepening and 
development of thetheorytotake place,limiting theideology to confir- 
ming its own presuppositions,which in the last instance pertain not to 
the theory itself but to the social reality external to it: 


In the theoretical mode of production of ideology (which is utteriy 
different from the theoretical mode of production of science in this 
respect), the formulation of aproblem is merely the theoretical expres- 
sion of the conditions which allow a solution already produced outside 
the processofknowledge because imposed bycertain extra-theoretical 
instances and exigencies (by religious, ethical, political or other 
“interests”) /o recognise itself'in an artifical problem manufactured to 
serve it both as a theoretical mirror and a practical justification.” 


The problematic of a science according to Althusser is such as to 
render it possible for it to develop, deepening the knowledges it 
produces, in a process of continual internal transformation, which at 
times will involve thoroughgoingrecastings of the problematic such as 
the revolution in theoretical physics inaugurated by Einstein. An 
ideology is a closed system, while a science is essentially open to 
change from within. 

Symptomatic readings such as Althusser's reading of Marx are 
rendered possible by historical materialism itself: 


Capital...exactly measures a distance and an internal dislocation in 
thereal,inscribedin its structure, a distance and adislocation such as 
tomake their own effects themselves illegible, and the illusion of an im- 
mediatereading ofthemthe ultimate apex of their effects: /etishism... 
Only from history in thought, the theory of history, was it possible to 
account for the historical religion of reading; by discovering that the 
truth of history cannot be readin its manifest discourse, because the 
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text of history is not a text in which a voice (the Logos) speaks, but the 
unaudible and illegible notation of the effects of a structure of struc- 
tures.?' 


Althusser is here placingatthe centre of Marx's science ofhistory the 
theory of fetishism in Capital, which we will be looking at in the next 
section. Briefiy, the theory stresses the necessary dislocation between 
the way in which the social whole operates and the way in which its 
operations are manifested. Thus, the complexity and opacity of the 
text is a special case of the complexity and opacity of history: only 
when ascience that could decodethe meaning ofthe historical process 
was elaborated could a theory of the nature of theoretical formations 
andtheelusive meanings ofthetextsin which they areembodiedarise. 
Here we have another example of the Althusserian circle: an under- 
standing of Marxist theory can only be acguired by its application to 
itself. But let us leave that aside for the time being and take the cue 
Althusser offers us to turn to his discussion of the Marxist dialectic. 


Overdetermination 

Althusser?s discussion of the dialectic begins with a rigorous 
critigue ofthe metaphor ofthe inversion of Hegel's dialectic that Marx 
is alleged to have carried out. To suggest that the structure of the 
dialectic could remain the same while it was applied to completely 
different objects would imply a separation between the dialectic andits 
object hardiy compatible with Hegel's assertion of the unity of the 
method ofthe dialectic andits object.?? Toalter the object of the dialec- 
tic would be to change its nature. 


This metaphorical expression — the “inversion” of the dialectic — does 
not pose the problem of #he nature of the objects to which a single 
method should be applied (the world of the Idea for Hegel — the real 
world for Marx) but rather the problem of the nature of the dialectic 
considered itself, that is, the problem of ifs specific structures; not the 
problem of the inversion of the “sense” of the dialectic, but that ofthe 
transformation of its structures. It is hardly worth pointing out that, in 
thefirst case, the application of a method, the exteriority of the dialectic 
to its possible objects poses a pre-dialectical guestion, a guestion 
without any strict meaning for Marx.” 
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What, then, is common to both the Hegelian dialectic and the 
Marxist dialectic, which arises out of the transformation of the 
former's structures? Althusser?s answer is that they share the basic 
conception of history as a process motored by the contradictions in- 
ternal to it. The starting point for the differences between the two 
dialectics is therefore the different notions of contradiction they 
possess. 

According to Althusser, in the Hegelian dialectic contradiction 
issimple. Thatisto say, all the instances of the totality reflect the basic 
contradiction. The Hegelian totality is an expressive totality, “a 
totality all of whose partsaresomany “tofalparts',each expressingthe 
others, and each expressing the social totality that contains them, 
because each initself contains in theimmediateform of its expression 
the essence of the totality itsel”.2* We encounter again the 
epistemology to which Althusser is attempting to offer an alternative: 
the totality is immediately present in, and extractible from, each of its 
parts. Each part of the whole is but the expression of the essence of the 
whole. Thus in Hegel's Philosophy of History the elements of each 
epoch are bound together in atotality “which is re/lectedin an unigue 
internal principle, which is the iruth of all these concrete deter- 
minations”. The specificity of the elements is reduced to amoment in 
the self-development of the Weligeist. History is a process moving 
towards a predetermined end, the rising of the Absolute to self- 
consciousness. As Althusser says of Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind: 


(The successive contradictions constitute) the complexity of a 
cumulative internalisation o. at each moment of its development 
consciousness lives and experiences its own essence (the essence cor- 
responding to the stage it has attained) #hrough all the echoes of the es- 
sence it has previously been and through the allusive presence of the 
corresponding historical forms.... But these past images of con- 
sciousness and theselatent wor/ds (corresponding totheimages) never 
afect present consciousness as eğective determinations difereni from 
itself: these images and worlds concemn it only as echoes...ofwhatit 
has become, that is, as anticipations of or allusions to itself. Because 
the past is never morethan the internal essencefin-itself)of the future it 
encloses, this presence of the past is the presence to consciousness of 
consciousness to itself, and no irue external determination.> 
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For Marx, history is not the expression ofa spiritual essence, but 
a process whose development is the result of the relations of the dis- 
tinct instances composing it; for, it is only on the basis of the irredu- 
cible distinctness of the parts of the whole that relations of determina- 
tion, causal relations, rather than intimations of the Absolute, can be 
established. “Where reality is concerned, we are never dealing with the 
pure existence of simplicity...butwiththeexistence of “concretes” of 
complex and structured beings and processes.”“ The complexity of 
the whole depends on the fact that it consists in anumber of distinct but 
interrajated instances, apart from theeconomy itself—the political, the 
ideoloğical, the theoretical — none of which are reducible to the 
economic. 

The criticism that has been levelled at Althusser on this score by, 
among others, Roger Garaudy — that he has reduced Marxism to a 
theory of factors, to following the empiricalIy diverse concatenations 
at different times of essentially separate and only contingentiy related 
factors — is enept. The complexity of the social totality possesses a 
structure — a siructure in dominance. The contradiction within the 
economic between the social relations of production and the forces of 
production determines the character of the social totality because it 
determines which ofthe other instancesisto be the dominantinstance: 
thus, under feudalism, the political was the dominant instance, 
although, the economy was determinant in the last instance. Or,to put 
it another way, the determination ofthe economy consists precisely in 
assigning to a particular instancetherole of dominant instance.?” That 
the totality is structuredis as essential to its nature asthatit iscomplex: 


That one contradiction dominates the other presupposes that the com- 
plexity in which it features is astructured unity, and that this structure 
implies the indicated domination-subordination relations between the 
contradictions. .. .Dominationisnotjustan indifferent /4cf,itis afact 
essential to the complexity itself. That is why complexity implies 
domination as one of its essential: it is inscribed in its structure. Soto 
claim that this unity is not and cannot be the unity ofa simple, original 
and universal essenceisnot.. .to sacrifice unity onthe altar of'plural- 
ism'—itisto claim something guite different:thattheunity discussedby 
Marxism is he unity of (he complexity itself, that the mode of 
organisation and articulation ofthe complexity is precisely what con- 
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stitutes its unity. It is to claim that he complex whole has the unity ofa 
structure in dominance.2 


Now certain things follow from the complex unity ofthe social 
totality. I havealreadyreferredtothe specificity of the instances of the 
totality, their distinctness and relative autonomy within the overall 
structure in dominance determined by the economy. Torepeat, they 
are not an aggregation of essentialiy discrete factors. They possess a 
certain order, are organised into a certain hierarchy, according to the 
determination of the economy, which displaces therole of dominant 
instanceontoa particular instance andallocatestothe other instances 
their specific roles. However, they enjoy acertain autonomy, which is 
the very form that their existence as instances ofthe whole takes. This 
is reflected in the fact that the development of the different instances 
cannot be seen as part of the homogeneous development of all the in- 
stances in a common form during a unified time: 


We can argue from the specific structure of the Marxist whole that it is 
no longer possible to think the process of development ofthe different 
levels ofthe whole in #he same historical time. Each of these different 
“levels” does not have the same type of historical existence. On the con- 
trary, we have to assign to each level a peculiar time, relatively 
autonomous and hencerelatively independent, even in its dependence, 
ofthe'times'oftheotherlevels. .. Each ofthese peculiar levels is punc- 
tuated with peculiarrhythmsand can only be knownon conditionthat 
we have definedthe concept ofthe specificity ofits historical tempora- 
lity andits punctuations.... The factthat each of these times and each 
of these histories is relatively autonomous does not make them so 
many domains which are independent of the whole: the specificity of 
each of thesetimes and each of these histories — in other words, their 
relative autonomy and independence — is based on a certain type of 
dependence with respect to the whole. 


The character of the complex unity Althusser is talking about 
becomes now much clearer. It is one in which the superstructure, the 
political and the ideological, are treated as consisting of specific, dis- 
tinct instances of the whole, articulated upon each other and upon the 
economy, but in which they are ordered by the economy in a specific 
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relation of domination and subordination. It follows that, far from 
being epiphenomena of the economy, their unity with the economy 
is anecessary one, such that even if subordinated to the economy they 
are at the same time its conditions of existence: 


The economic dialectic is never active in #he pure state; in History, 
these instances, the superstructures, etc. are never seento steprespect- 
fully aside when their work is done, or when thetime comes, as his pure 
'phenomena, to scatter before His Majesty the Economy as he strides 
along the royal roadtothe Dialectic. From the first moment tothe last, 
the lonely hour of the “last instance” never comes. 


From the necessary unity of all the contradictory levels com- 
posing the socialtotality andtheautonomythateachlevel possesses, it 
follows that the unity of the totality is the unity of a complex of in- 
stances at uneven stages of development relative to each other: 


Ifevery contradiction is a contradiction in acomplex whole structured 
indominance, this complex whole cannot be envisaged without its con- 
tradictions, without their basically uneven relations. In other words, 
each contradiction, each essential articulation of the structure, andthe 
generalrelation of the articulations in the structureindominance, con- 
stitute so many conditions of existence of the complex whole itself. 
This proposition is ofthe first importance. For it means that the struc- 
ture of the whole and therefore the “difference? of the essential con- 
tradictions and their structure in dominance, is the very existence of 
the whole: that the “difference” of the contradiction . . . is identical to 
the conditions of the existence of the complex whole.?! 


The conception of totality that emerges is oneradically different 
from that of Hegel, and a/ortiori from that contained in such works of 
mechanistic Marxism as Bukharin's Historical Materialism,in which 
the whole is simply the sum of the individual relations of cause and 
effect between particular events. Allforms ofreductionism, whetherto 
the spiritual essence of the whole or to the economy, are ruled out by 
the conception of the whole as a complex unity of necessarily related 
but relatively autonomous instances. This does not involve a collapse 
into a theory of factors, since the necessary unity of the whole is the 
result of the structure in dominance determined by the economy: 
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Even within the reality of the conditions of existenceof each contradic- 
tion, it is the manifestation of the structure in dominance that unifies 
the whole. This reflection of the conditions of existence of the con- 
tradiction within itsejf, this reflection of the structure articulated in 
dominance that constitutes the unity of the complex whole within each 
contradiction, this is the most profound characteristic of the Marxist 
dialectic, the one I have most recentiytried to encapsulate in the con- 
cept of “overdetermination”.?? 


One way of summingup the difference between the Marxist and 
the Hegelian dialectics would be to say that the former involves the 
unity of opposites and the latter the identity of opposites. Toillustrate 
the Hegelian identity of opposites let us take the famous first triad of 
Science of Logic: Being — Nothing — Becoming. The starting point of 
the LogicispureBeingas such, because ofitscompletelack ofanysort 
of determination: it is the function of the Logic to develop in their 
proper conceptual order the determinations involved in Being. 
However, a complete lack of determination of Being is — Nothing. 
Therefore, Being is its own negation, Nothing. However, Nothing 
negates itself, since it is precisely the same lack of determination as 
Being. Hence, Beingand Nothing are identical: their identity consists 
in Becoming, in themovement of the continual arising of Being and of 
its passing away into Nothing, which is the beginning of a process 
motored by the negation of the negation, in which the determinations 
constituting things are suppressed. Andit is upon this suppression of 
all distinctions and determinations that the Hegelian dialectic rests: 
the unity of the whole consists in the identity of opposites brought 
about by the abolition of the determinations that constitute them. 

The category of the negation of the negation clashes with the 
principle of non contradiction, which is the basis of bothmodern and 
ancient formal logic. This principle states that nothing can be both 
itself and its negation (in the modern “formal mode”, that one cannot 
assert both proposition P and its negation not-P) and thusrecognises 
the distinctness of things making up the material world. The possibility 
of Hegel's dialectic rests on the fact that it is not ultimately alogic but a 
theodicy — the discovery ofthe unity of Godandthe world. The aboli- 
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tion of the determinations that constitute the materiality of the natural 
and social worlds and of the thought that its reflection can be justified 
only as the process whereby the world is resumed into God and 
all secular entities are revealed as manifestations of the Absolute 
Idea. 

The superiority of Hegel's system over previous idealist 
philosophies consists in the way in which he arrives at the identity of 
thought and the world. Rather than being merely asserted, this identity 
is developed. Commencing from the original simple unity of Being the 
identity of thought and the worldis developed by means of meditations 
into the Absolute Idea, where it collapses into another immediate 
unity, Nature, but a higher richer unity of Spirit, which is then again 
pursued through the meditations of culture and society to the highest 
unity of all, Absolute Knowledge or Philosophy, where the Notion 
recognises itself as the sum of all reality in the mind ofthe philosopher. 
The identity of thought and being isarrivedat through a process of'in- 
ternal development, the dialectic. However, the structure of this 
dialectic is determined by its function, the resumption of material ex- 
istence into the ideal. Hence its cyclical structure, hence the role ofthe 
negation of the negation as the motor of the process through the 
suppression of determinations. Hegel's apologists can at best isolate 
moments of his dialectic, for example, the articulated, complex struc- 
tureofthe dialectic in Book Il of The Science of Logic, The Doctrine of 
Essence, while ignoring the resumption of these mediations into the 
spiritual unity of the Absolute Idea in Book 111. 

The Marxist dialectic, according to Althusser, can be seen as 
asserting both the materiality ofthe world, the specificity ofthe entities 
constituting it, and, at the same time, in the case of social formations, 
their unity in the necessary relations of subordination and dominance 
characteristic ofa structure in dominance. The unity ofthe whole does 
not suppress the distinctness of the determinations constituting it: 
rather,thisdistinctness is the precondition of any unity which is not the 
self-relation of Spirit. 

There is nolack of precedent for this way of defining the difer- 
ence between the two dialectics. Thus Marx writes in the 1857 Intro- 
duction the Grundrisse. 
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The conclusion wereachisnotthat production, distribution, exchange 
and consumption areidentical, but that they all form the members ofa 
totality, distinctions within a unity. Production predominates not only 
over itself, in the antithetical definition of production, but over the 
other moments as well.... A definite production thus determines a 
definite consumption, distribution and exchange as well as definite 
relations between these different moments. Admittediy, however, in 
its one-sided form, production is itself determined by the other 
moments.... Mutual interchange takes place between the different 
moments. This is the case with every organic whole.?* 


And Lenin writes, when describing the Marxist dialectic: “The identity 
of opposites (i£ wouldbemorecorrect, perhaps, to saytheir “unity”) is 
the recognition (discovery) of the contradictory, mutually exclusive, 
opposite tendencies in all phenomena.'33 

The notion of overdetermination was intended by Althusser to 
sum up the character of the Marxist dialectic. The social totality is a 
complex structured unity: its complexity lies inthefactthatit is aunity 
of distinct, relatively autonomous instances with different modes of 
development; its structureliesin the factthatits unity resultsfromthe 
hierarchy the instances possess through the determination by the 
economy in the final analysis. Thus the dialectic is adeterministic one 
in the sense that the way in which the different contradictions are ar- 
ticulated upon each other inthestructure indominance determinesthe 
particular direction in which the process will develop. At the same 
time, the unity of the whole is not a homogeneous one, it is theunity of 
the essentially xneven instances. This unevenness is not an accidental 
characteristic of the whole: it reflects the relative autonomy of the 
different instances and the different time scales according to which 
they develop: 


Unevenness is internal to a social formation because the structuration 
in dominance of the complex whole, this structural invariant, is i£seff 
the precondition for the concrete variation of the contradictions that 
constitute it, and therefore for their displacements,condensations and 
mutations, etc., and inversely because (his variation istheexistence of 
the invariant.3* 
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The unity of the social totality can only be grasped at any one 
moment by understanding it as a unity of necessarily related, 
necessarily uneven instances. Althusser employed the notion of con- 
Juncture to express this necessary co-existence of necessarily uneven 
instances at a given moment — the con juncture is the specific complex 
unity that a social formation reveals to analysis at any one point in 
time. The analysis of the conjuncture is for Althusser thefoundation of 
Marxist politics, because the possibilities for revolution aredependent 
upon the particular conditions created by the uneven relations con- 
stituting a social formation. Thus Althusser takes the example of 
Lenirn's writings in 1917;7 these writings reveal that it was the un- 
evenness of Russia's development — the combination of a highly ad- 
vanced heavy industry with a semifeudal monarchy and agrarian 
system confronted with the demands ofa modern interimperialist war 
—thatrendered a socialist revolution possible in Russia before it came 
tothe West. A similar analysis can be foundin Trotsky's writings (for 
example, 905, and The Historyofthe Russian Revolution), although 
no doubt this addition to the pedigree of the concepts of overdeter- 
mination and conjuncture would be an unwelcome one for Althusser. 

Althusser attempts to clarify his admittediy difficult conception 
of the dialectic in Reading Capital, where he introduces the notion of 
structural causality. For the account of overdetermination in For 
Marx leaves us with a problem. In formal terms, the structure of the 
social whole is fairly clearIy defined. The assignment by the economy 
of a particular instance to the dominant role unifies the whole. This 
unity is said to consist in the presence of the structure in dominance 
in each of its conditions of existence, i.e. in each of the contradictions 
constituting the whole. The epistemological sense of the redrawing of 
the relation between whole and parts still needs to be spelled out. 

Thisisthelastmajor guestion Althusser sets himselfin Reading 
Capital: 

By means of what concepis, or what set of concepis, is it possible to 

think the determination of the elemenis of a structure, and the struc- 

tural relations between these elements, and ali the effects of these 
relations, by the effectivity of that structure? Anda fortiori, by means 
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of what concept or what set of concepis is it possible to think the 

determination of a subordinate structure; in other words, how is it 

possible to define the concept of a structural causality ?9 

The problem is an especially acute one in the case of Capital 
because of the theory of fetishism it contains. The theory of fetishism 
explains how the exploitation of the proletariat — the extraction of 
surplus value in the productive process — which is the foundation 
of the capitalist mode of production, is systematically concealed. 
The key passage for this analysis is, of course, the section of Chapter | 
of Capital, Volume, entitled “The Fetishism of Commodities”. Rather 
than appearing as they are — the products of social labour — com- 
modities appcar as things whose functioning is dependent, not upon 
the social relations of production, but on their mutual interrelations in 
the market. This serves to mask the exploitation upon which the 
generalised exchange of commodities depends.?? Fetishism also 
reveals itself in the division of surplus value into profit, rent and in- 
terest, which gives rise to the “Trinity Formula? of vulgar political 
economy. According to this formula, there are three sources of value, 
land, labour and capital, from which derive thethreeforms ofincome, 
rent, wages (profit is subsumed under this head as the “wages of 
management”) andinterest. Thus, inone movement, therealsourceof 
value —labour—ismasked, and the exploitation of the worker is justi- 
fiedasresultingfrom theneedfor bothlabour andmeansofproduction 
in the productive process.“ It isinterms ofthe theory offetishism that 
the celebrated distinction arises, between the essence of the capitalist 
mode of production and the phenomenal form in which it appears to 
the agents of production. 

However, the form in which the capitalist mode of production is 
manifested cannot be reduced to an opposition between the real un- 
derlying essence andtheillusory appearances. Rather,itis aprocessin 
which is the capitalist mode of production is both presented and con- 
cealedinone movement;theresultis not pureillusion—itis a necessary 
feature of that mode of production.“ The fetished and estranged 
appearance that the mode of production takes on results from 
mechanisms that are the necessary conditions for the functioning of 
the system as such. For, while the system rests upon the extraction of 
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surplus value from the worker in the immediate production process, 
the manner in which the social character of the labour that produces 
commodities is established under capitalism is not through any sort of 
direct regulation but rather through the generalised exchange of com- 
modities on the market. Therefore the reproduction of the capitalist 
mode of production is dependent upon the mechanisms ofthe market: 


In this entirely specific form of value that of exchange value), labour 
prevails on the one hand as social labour; on the other hand, the dis- 
tribution of this social labour and the mutual supplementing and in- 
l terchanging ofits products, the subordination under, andintroduction 
"into, the social mechanism, are left to the accidental and mutualiy 
nullif ying motives of individual capitalists. Since these latter confront 
one another only as commodity-owners and everyone seeks to sell his 
commodity as dearlyas possible (apparentiy even guidedin theregula- 
tion of production itself solely by his free will), the inner law enforces 
itself only through their competition, their mutual pressure upon each 
other, whereby the deviations are mutually cancelled. Only as an inner 
law, vis-â-vis the individual agents, as a blind law of Nature, does the 
law of value exert its influence here and maintain the social eguilibrium 
of production amidst its accidental fluctuations.* 


Thus fetishism is not simply an illusory appearance. It is the 
mode of existence of capitalist production. The mystified character of 
the system results not from some accidental feature of it, or from the 
skill ofthe capitalists in fooling workers, but from its very heart, from 
the nature of the commodity, that is, from the very form that the 
products of labour must take under the capitalist mode of production. 
A commodity is a use value produced by human labour which cannot 
be directly consumed because of the social division of labour, but 
whose consumption is dependent on its exchange in the market. The 
exchange of commodities is regulated by their values, that is, by the 
amount of labour-time socially necessary for their production. 
However, the value ofa commodity, although it is createdin the direct 
production process by the labour of the workers, is only established 
for society in the form of its exchange value and price in the market. 
The law of value only has application through the obscuring 
relationships of the market. This is also so in the case of the Trinity 
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Formula. The division of surplus value into profit, interest andrent is a 
necessary precondition for the reproduction of the capitalist mode of 
production: it is only thereby that the capitalist secures the prere- 
guisites for continued production —land and capital — and the surplus 
to reinvest in extended production. But: 


It is clear that, as soon as surplus value (is split up) into different, 
separate parts, related to various production elements — such as 
nature, products, labour — which only differ physical!y, that is,as soon 
as in general surplus value acguires special forms, separate from one 
another and regulated by different laws, the common unit — surplus 
value — and conseguentiy the nature of the common unit, becomes 
more and more unrecognisable and does not manifest itself in the 
appearance but has to be discovered as a hidden mystery.*? 


The character ofthe capitalist mode of production, as analysed 
by Marx in Capital and Theories of Surplus Value, is that of a struc- 
ture which dissimulates itself in presenting itself.** The problem, then, 
for Althusser is to construct aconcept of causality which can express 
the relation between a structure which is a “hidden mystery”, and its 
effects, which serve to conceal it in manifesting it. His solution is to 
conceive the causality of the structure in dominance on the contradic- 
tions constituting the social totality as one that is nothing beyond the 
interrelation of those contradictions. The causality of the whole con- 
sists in the relations subsisting between its effects: 


The structure is not an essence owfside the economic phenomena 
which comes andalters their aspect, forms andrelations which is effec- 
tive upon them as an absent cause, abseni because it is outside them. 
The absence of thecausein the structure's 'metonymiccausality'onits 
effecis is not the fault of the exteriority of the structure with respect to 
the economic phenomena; on the contrary, it is the very form of the in- 
teriority of the structure, in its effects. This implies therefore that the 
effects are not outside the structure, are not a pre-existing object, ele- 
mentor space in which the structurearrives to imprintitsmark: on the 
contrary,itimpliesthat thestructureisimmanent in its effects, a cause 
immanentinits effects in the Spinozist sense oftheterm,that/he whole 
existence of the structure consists of its effects, in short that the struc- 
ture, which is merely a specific combination ofits peculiar elements, is 
nothing outside its effects.“ 
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Althusser does not develop the concept of structural causality in 
Reading Capital, pref erring instead to use it as a way of detailing his 
conception of the sciences as a process taking place entirely in 
thought. This provides a cue for how we should treat the concept of 
structural causality, its role reflecting Althusser's epistemological 
preoccupations. He wants to attack the classical distinction between 
phenomenon and essence, where phenomenon is a subjective veil of 
illusion that can be separated from, peeled off, reality. Instead, as 
we have seen in Marx's treatment of fetishism, the appearances that 
the capitalist relations of productions take up,form its necessary mode 
of existence. But more importantiy, for Althusser, the essence/ 
phenomenon distinction is connected with the empiricist theory of 
reading, according to which the essence is immediately present in 
the appearances. For, ifthe appearances are subjective illusion then an 
informed gaze can pierce them, grasping the hidden essence. 
Thought's ability to comprehend the real becomes dependent on the 
structure of thereal, the way in which it separates offinto essence and 
phenomenon. 

The other side of the coin to the rejection of the veil of illusion 
treatment of the appearances, is the abandonment of the idea of 
essence as an immediately accessible entity lurking just beneath the 
phenomenon awaiting our searching gaze. This notion of essence un- 
derlies both what Althusser calis linear causality, the classical em- 
piricist idea of the relation of cause and effect as a pattern linking 
observed events, and expressivecausality, the idealist detection of the 
meaning of the whole in every one of its parts. Instead the essence has 
become a structure dispersed among its elements, a cause that “is 
nothing outside its effects”, that can only be grasped by constructing 
the scientific concepts that express the relations between its elements. 

This approach is less daunting than it might seem. It is implied in 
thenotion of overdetermination. Overdetermination, we shouldrecall, 
is the idea of a structure whose complexity, the mutual distinctness 
and interdependence of its elements, is expressed through the way in 
which the economy displaces the dominant role within the structureto 
a particular instance, organising the other instances in terms of this 
structure in dominance. Clearly, then, given these displacements, the 
causality governing each element is not one that can be attributedto 
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any discrete cause, but rather to the structure of the whole as deter- 
mined by the economy in the last instance. What Althusser is trying 
tohammer home to us is the shift from treating a cause as athing,a 
substance, a distinct, separately identifiable entity to treating it asa 
relation, from something that can be immediately or ultimately 
pointedto, grasped holdof,totreatingit as the displacementseffected 
by the structure of a whole upon its elements. What the structure is is 
guite straightforward: it is the mechanism of overdetermination and 
determination in the last instance. Althusser is here giving an 
epistemological twist to the concepts of the dialectic he has already 
developed, spelling out the relation between his critigue of empiricism 
and the theory of overdetermination. Both his own theory of 
overdetermination and Marx's theory of fetishism lead Althusser to 
the conclusion that the appearances are not something dispensable, 
mere subjective illusion, but the necessary form reality takes. He has 
now reversed the point,to arguethatrealityis not somethingunderiy- 
ing the appecarances, but is the structured relation of these 
appcarances. 

On the face of it this would seem to be a form of atomism that 
reduces the whole to the sum of its parts. Yetit is not so, since causal 
and epistemological priority is given to the structured whole. What 
Althusser wants to attack is the sort of empiricism that makes the 
whole something present in, yet separable from, its parts. For him 
wholeandpartsareinseparable andthe whole ispresentintherelation 
of its effects. Thus the economy is determinant in the last instance not 
because the other instances are its epiphenonema but because it deter- 
mines which instance is dominant. Itsrole can only be grasped by the 
relations constituting the structure of the whole, only through the 
mode in which the elements of the whole are articulated upon each 
other. 

Structural causality thus in a sense sums up Althusser's theory 
of the dialectic and his theory of reading. Together they assign a cen- 
tral role to ideology, to the structures whose specific role is to mystify 
the workings of social formations, and to the science of historical 
materialism which can decode the complexities of the social whole. Let 
us go on, then, to consider the sciences and ideology. 
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The Autonomy of Theory 

Althusser's system, as expounded in For Marx and Reading 
Capital involves a theory of practices. A social formation involves a 
number of distinct practices united in a complex whole. Although 
these practices are distinct, they can be subsumed under the same 
general definition: 


By practice in general 1 shall mean any process of (ransformation ofa 
determinate givenraw material into a determinate product, atransfor- 
mation eflected by a determinate human labour, using determinate 

, means (of production”). In any practice thus conceived, the defermi- 
“nani moment (or element) is neither the raw material nor the product, 
but the practice in the narrow sense: the moment of the /abour of 
transformation itself, which sets to work, in a specific structure, men, 
means and a technical method of utilising the means. This general 
definition of practice covers the possibility of particularity: there are 
different practices which are realiy distinct even though they belong 
organically to the same complex totality. Thus “social practice”, the 
complex unity of the practices existing in a determinate society, 
contains a large number of distinct practices.*“ 


Out of this “large number? of practices composing the social 
totality, we only hear of three apart from production itself: political, 
ideological and theoretical practice. Significantiy, political practice is 
only discussed in relation to ideology,9” which I shall discuss below. 
Butfirstlet uslook at the theory ofthe sciences contained in ForMarx 
and Reading Capital. 

We must first step back to see the role Althusser's theory ofthe 
sciences has for his work as awhole,andhowitrelatestothe problems 
of Marxist philosophy discussed in the first chapter. lt is of 
significance at two related levels. In the first place, there is what might 
be called the purely epistemological dimension. That isto say,thereis 
thetask of characterising the sciences as practices, whose functionitis 
to produce objective knowledges, the task of both articulating the in- 
ternal structures of the sciences and specif ying their relation to their 
realobjects,the reality of which they are knowledges. We should note 
here that for Althusser, as is the case with many contemporary 
philosophers of science, the significance ofthe sciences lies less in the 
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particular results arrived at, than in #he wayin which they are arrived 
at. Rather than from propositions like the Newtonian laws of motion, 
scientificity derivesfrom what Lakatos called 4evristic, thetheoretical 
structures that made their discovery possible. We could call this the 
problem of scientificity, the problem ofthe methods whereby we deter- 
mine whether or not a theoretical formation is scientific and analyse 
the processes whereby it develops. 

Secondiy, the problem of scientificity is not an abstract one for 
Althusser: itrelates to the scientificity of Marxism. This raises a gues- 
tion specific to Marxism: #he problem of the unity of theory and 
practice. Although this is above all a political problem, it is also a 
theoretical one which has proved to be of the first importance for 
Marxist philosophy. What is the relation between the science of 
history and the struggles of the working class? How is the unity of 
Marxism and the proletariat in the revolutionary struggle to be 
achieved andmaintained? I have shown thatthesetwoproblems,those 
ofscientificity andofthe unity oftheory and practice, greatly exercised 
Lukacs, Gramsci and Korsch. I have argued that their positions were 
undermined by conflating the two problems. The problems are also 
present in Althusser's work. If the first, that of scientificity, is very 
much tothe fore in For Marx and Reading Capital, the second is also 
present, if only as part of the underplot, and comes more to light in 
Althusser's recent writings. 

The character of Althusser's solution has been invariant 
throughout his work. (Or, better: hisreformulation ofthe problem has 
remained invariant, although in his later writings Althusser has come 
to recognise that to reformulate a problem is not necessarily to solve 
it.) The fundamental resting point of his position has been the thesis 
that #heory is autonomous. Theoretical practice is a distinct and 
autonomous practice which is not reducible to the other instances of 
the social formation. The alternative would be to treat the sciences as 
ideologies, as theories whichreflect,andaresubordinatedto,thesitua- 
tion and interests of particular classes. This path wastheonetaken by 
Lukacs and Gramsci. The result was that it became impossible to es- 
tablish the objectivity of the sciences. The validity of the sciences 
became dependent, in Lukacs's case, on their character as the con- 
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sciousness of a given class-subject. In Gramsci it depended, im- 
mediately, on their role in articulating the aspirations of a particular 
class to hegemony over society and,ultimately,onan anticipated unity 
of mankind in which ob jectivity is the unanimity ofa humanity freeat 
last from class conflict. 

The anomaly in this approach, particularly in Lukacs's case, is 
theposition of the natural sciences. Ifthey areideologies, as heimplies 
when he criticises their passive, abstract, one-sided nature, then we 
must agree with Korsch that: 


| The real contradiction between Marx's scientific socialism and all 
bourgeois philosophy and sciences consists entirely in the fact that 
scientific socialism is the theoretical expression of a revolutionary 
process, which will end with the total abolition of all those bourgeois 
philosophies and sciences, together with the abolition of the material 
relations which find their ideological expression in them.*9 


In this case, it seems difficult to see how we can avoid the position, 
banal asit is absurd, thatit will be necessary to construct a proletarian 
physics and chemistry to replace the bourgeois natural sciences. This 
position was taken seriously albeit briefiy at the height of Zhdanov's 
reign over Russian culture in the 1940s. However, there seems no 
good reason why we should take it seriously until someone outlines in 
detail how the abolition of capitalism will affect the content of, say, 
special and general relativity theory. 

To sum up, the Hegelian reduction of the sciences to first 
another element of the superstructure like politics and ideology leads 
to aslide into subjectivism. If, on the other hand, the sciences are not 
ideologies,it isincumbent upon ustoconstructatheory ofthe sciences 
as deriving their objective status from an, at least relative, autonomy 
from the other practices that constitute the social formation.* 

If we assert that the sciences, and the theoretical ideologies that 
constitute their prehistory, which together make up the instance 
Althusser calls theoretical practice, are (relatively) autonomous, then 
follows that the process whereby objective knowledges of thereal are 
produced takes place entirely in /houghr. We have already en- 
countered this thesis in the form of the distinction that Althusser 
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makes between the real object of a science and its thought-object. 
Althusser is concerned to emphasise that he is not, however, counter - 
posing pure thought and the world: 
Far from being an essence opposed to the material world, the 
faculty of a'pure” transcendental subject or “absolute consciousness”, 
i.e. themyth that idealism produces as a myth in which to recognise 
and establish itself, 'thought” is a peculiar real system, established on 
and articulated to the real world of a given historical society which 
maintains determinate relations with nature, a specific system, defined 
byitsconditions ofexistence and practice, i.e. by apeculiarsiructure,a 
determinate type of “combination (Herbindung) between its peculiar 
raw material (the object of theoretical practice), its peculiar means of 
production and its relations with the other structures of society.39 
As we have seen, for Althusser, to characterise knowledge as a 
practice implies more than an assertion of its material and social 
nature: it involves a particular analysis of how knowledge is produced 
in accordance with the general definition of practicein For Marx. Tak- 
ing up Marx's famous description of'the scientifically correct method” 
of political economy as 'rising from the abstract to the concrete',3! he 
employs the generaltheory of practice to elaborate thisdefinition. To 
understand the process of theoretical practice involves distinguishing 
between three bodies of concepts at work in the process, called 
Generalities 1,11 and III. Generality Iforms the starting point, the raw 
material of theoretical practice, that is to say, the body of concepis 
(not, to repeat, things in the world), either scientific or ideological, 
upon which the process will set to work in order to transform them. 
Generality Il is the corpus of concepts whose more or less contradic- 
tory unity constitutes the “theory” of the science in guestion by defining 
the fieldin which the problems ofthe science must necessarily be posed 
— in other words, the science's problematic. Generality Ill is the 
“concrete-in-thought, the knowledge that is produced by the work of 
Generality Il on Generality 1, of the concepts defined by the science's 
problematic on the pre-existing theoriesthatconstitutethe pre-history 
of this stage in the science's development. 
A correct understanding of theoretical practice can only be 
reached. Althusser argues. if two theses are accepted. Firstiy, there is 
never any identity of essence between Generalities I and IlI, the 
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process's raw material and end product respectively, but always areal 
transformation. The process of knowledge does not involve the 
rendering explicit of what was always implicit, a procession of stages 
within the Absolute, but the production of new knowledges, and 
sometimes the revolutionary overthrow of a problematic. We find 
examples of the latter when a science emerges from its ideological 
prehistory by means of an epistemological break, or when the 
problematic ofa science isrecast, as Kepler recast the problematic of 
astronomy.3? Secondiy, the work whereby Generality I becomes 
Generality Il, whereby the “abstract” becomes “concrete”, involves 
only İhe process of theoretical practice, that is to say, it takes place 
“within thought”. This involves a break, not only with the historicist 
reduction of science to the superstructure, but also with all forms of 
empiricism, which makes the scientificity ofa theory dependent upon 
the immediate relation held to exist between that theory and thereal, 
whether therelation takes the form of verification,induction, falsifica- 
tion or any other device characteristic of the bourgeois philosophy of 
science. We can easily see that such theories are a special case of the 
epistemologycriticisedin the first section of this chapter for itsreliance 
upon a pre-established harmony, an underiying complicity, between 
subject and object, thought and the real.5? 

A problem immediately arises for Althusser. He has rejected 
both the epistemology most characteristic of bourgeois philosophy 
andthat associated with the most intellectually rich and sophisticated 
strands in the Marxist tradition. How, then, is the scientificity of a 
theory to be established? This is especially important since he has 
rested so much upon the scientificity of Marxism and upon the sharp 
break between historical materialism and its ideological prehistory 
which he asserts took place in 1845. How, then, are we to distinguish 
between a science and an ideology, since both are to be found in the 
process of knowledge? Althusser recognises the problem: 

By what mechanism does the process of knowledge, which takes place 

entirely in thought, produce the cognitive appropriation of its real ob- 

ject, which exists outside thought in the real world? Or again,by what 
mechanism does the production of theobject ofknowledge producethe 
cognitive appropriation of the real object, which exists outside thought 
in the real world?“ 
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In the same movement as he poses the guestion, Althusser rules 
out certain answers. These answers all take the form of attemptingto 
find guarantees externalto a theory for the scientificity of that theory. 
All must be ruled out because all rest upon the problematic we have 
encountered before, which defines knowledge as a direct relation 
between real and thought objects, resting it upon a comyplicity between 
subject and object, perhaps in their identity. This search for 
guarantees is characteristic, he asserts, of all bourgeois philosophy: 
even sceptics like Hume defined knowledge in terms of the relation 
between subjectandobject, although they asserted that such arelation 
is unattainable. Similarly, we can see that it is true of much of Marxist 
philosophy. Thus Engels seeksto guaranteethe validity ofthe dialectic 
by founding it upon certain general laws which govern the whole of 
reality, and govern thought as its reflection. 

Any attempt to justify a science by giving it a foundation exter- 
nal to it comes up against the same objection. It must be rejected 
because it is ideological. Rather than recognising that the scientific 
character ofa theoryrests on itsopennesstodevelopment,such an ap- 
proachtriestorestit on a predetermined relation between that theory 
and its real object. As we shall see, for Althusser ideology always in- 
volves a guarantee through a pre-established harmony between sub- 
ject and object." 


The mere substitution of the guestion of the mechanism of cognitive 
appropriation of therealobject of knowledge by means oftheobject of 
knowledge, for the ideological guestion of guarantees ofthe possibility 
of knowledge, contains in it that mutation which rescues us from the 
closed space of ideology and opens to us the open space of the 
philosophical theory we are seeking. ** 


For this, according to Althusser, is the role of Marxist 
philosophy:rather than trying vainly to erectitself into the guarantor 
of the sciences, thereby transforming itself into the spokesman of 
ideology, Marxist philosophy must be the “theory oftheoretical prac- 
tice'—mustanalysethe mechanismsresponsiblefor “the “knowledge— 
effect” which is the peculiarity of those special products which are 
knowledges* “ Marxist philosophy, the theory oftheoretical practice, 
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concerns itself with the guestion of the mechanisms that result in the 
emergenceof theoretical formations that are scientific, i.e. that achieve 
a genuine cognitive appropriation of the real rather than a mystical 
reflection of conditions anterior to theory as do the ideologies that 
masguerade as science. Althusser leaves the matter here, but not 
before describing the autonomy of theoretical practice in such a way 
as to make any return to an ideological problematic of guarantees im- 
possible: 


Theoretical practice is ... its own criterion and contains in itself 

ydefinite protocols with which to validate the guality of its product, i.e. 
the criteria of the scientificity of the products of theoretical practice. 
This is exactly what happens in the real practice ofthe sciences: once 
they are truly constituted and developedthey have no needfor verifica- 
tion from external practicestodeclarethe knowledgesthey produceto 
be'true',i.e.to be knowledges. At least for the most developed ofthem 
and in the areas of knowledges they have sufficientiy mastered, they 
themselves provide the criterion of validity of the knowledges — this 
criterion coinciding perfectiy with the strict forms of the exercise ofthe 
scientific practices considered.'8 


This passage is of the first importance not simply because it is 
the most thoroughgoing assertion of the autonomy of theory that 
Althusser has made, but because it involves a solution to the problem 
of scientificity. The solution is — that there is no solution. Thereisno 
general criterion of scientificity. The “radical inwardness” of 
theoretical practice rules out the possibility of such a general criterion 
since it would bethe product, not ofthe particular sciences themselves, 
but of a practice external to them. To assert the necessity of such a 
criterion would be to remain within the problematic of guarantees. 

Yet, how can we reconcile this thesis with Althusser's concep- 
tion of Marxist philosophy as the theory of theoretical practice? For 
the only difference between the analysis of the knowledge-effect 
provided by the theory oftheoretical practice and the general criterion 
of scientificity that Althusser argues we must reject as ideological is 
that in the case of the former we are offered the promise, if not the 
reality, ofa causal analysis ofthefoundations of science. Butin essence 
the theory of thcoretical practice is atheory of the difference between 
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science and ideology. Since it is responsible for establishing scientifi- 
city as such the theory must involve a generalcriterion of scientificity. 
It would seem that Althusser has been unable to transcent the 
problematic of bourgeois epistemology. This contradiction, which 
clearly exists in the texts published in Reading Capital, did not arise 
by chance. We shall examine its necessary place within Althusser's 
system, and its destiny in his work, in the next chapter. 

The second problem, that of the unity of theory and practice, is 
oneto which there is little explicitreferencein For Marx and Reading 
Capital. Such as there is, is deeply unsatisfactory. For Althusser ih- 
formsusthathistheoryofpractices, and his characterisation oftheory 
astheoretical practice abolishes the problem. Within theoretical prac- 
tice itself there exists the unity of theory and practice in the work per- 
formed by Generality II on Generality I in transforming it into 
Generality Ill. Since theory is itself a practice, the whole problem of 
the unity of theory and practiceisrevealed asa pseudo-problem. Regis 
Debray, who studied under Althusser, sums this approach up suc- 
cinctiy: 


Theory draws its eflectiveness from its rigorousness, and its 
rigorousness is effective because it separates “development in reality” 
from “development in thought”, the “operation of society” from the 
“operation of knowledge. In other words, all we had to do to become 
good theoreticians was to be lazy bastards.” 


This isallthecomment this “solution? merits. However, we will haveto 
returntoitin the next chapter for thelight it throws on the character of 
Althusser's system. 


The Objectivity of Appearance 

We have already encountered Marx's theory offetishism, which 
treats the estranged appearance of the capitalist mode of production 
not as pure illusion or deception, but as the necessary form it takes on 
in order to function. The theory offetishism is the kernel ofthe theory 
ofideology which we oweto Marx. Itmay besummedupin aphrase of 
Hegel's — “the Objectivity of Appearance”.“9 Lenin expresses the point 
very well: 
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Hegel is for the “objective validity” ... of Semblance, of that which is 
immediately given.... Themorepettyphilosophers dispute whether 
essence or that which is immediately given should be taken as basis. 
.. . Instead of or, Hegel puts and, explaining the concrete content of 
this 'and”.5! 
The same could be said of Marx, with the proviso that he does not 
reabsorb both “essence” and 'appcarance' into the Absolute Idea, as 
Hegel does in the second volume of the Logic. We have also seen the 
philosophical importance which Althusser attaches to the notion of 
ideology in his account of Marx's theoretical development. We must 
now İarn to the general theory which this account presupposes. 
The best way into Althusser's theory of ideology is through a 
couple of the most common misunderstandings about the nature of 
ideology. We have already encountered the treatment of ideology as 
mere deception or illusion. One of the major themes of Althusser's 
work,incommon with that of Lukacs and Korsch, isto emphasise the 
objective role that ideology plays in social formations: 


An ideology is a system (with its own logic and rigour) of represen- 
tations (images, myths, ideas or concepts, depending on the case) en- 
dowed with a historical existence and role within a given society.9? 


SecondIiy (and this an error common even in Marxist circles), the 
ideological character of a system of representations derives not from 
any political presuppositions or implications it may possess but from 
its mystified and mystif ying structure: 


In ideology men do indeedexpress,not therelation between them and 
their conditions of existence, but #/he waythey live the relation between 
them and their real conditions of existence. In ideology thereal relation 
is inevitabiy invested in the imaginary relation, a relation that ex- 
presses a will (conservative, conformist, reformist or revolutionary), a 
hope or a nostalgia, rather than describing a reality.6? 


These are in fact the essentials of Althusser's analysis ofideology 
in For Marx and Reading Capital. Ideology is the mystified form in 
which men experience their relation to the world. Althusser does not 
add the gualification which one might have expected: “except in 
classless societies? On the contrary: 
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Ideology (as asystem ofmass representations) is indispensable in any 

society İf men are to be formed, iransformed and eguipped to respond 

to the demanas of their conditions of existence.* 
Welearn, therefore, that ideology has âroleto play even in communist 
society, since even under communism it will be necessarythat men be 
adapted to fulfill adeguately thedemands society hastomakeonthem. 
The difference presumabiy would be that under communism the 
demands would be those ofa non-exploitative society, rather than, as 
previously, those of a class society. We shall return to this claim. 

For the moment, it is worth noting the skeletal character of 
Althusser's account of ideology. Beyond the remarks I have already 
guoted about the closed nature of ideology,“ we are given noreal idea 
of where the mystif ying character of ideology lies. Nor are we given 
any account of the mechanisms whereby ideology is imposed on the 
masses. Wedolearnthattherearetwo kinds ofideologies— theoretical 
and practical ideologies. The latter immediately inhabit men's every- 
day practice, theformer are part of the process of theoretical practice. 
Of the distinction between science and ideology we learn only that 
“ideology, as a system ofrepresentations, is distinguished from science 
in that in it the practico-social function is more important than the 
theoretical function.“9 Of the mechanisms whereby, through an 
epistemological break, a science emergesfromanideology, we aretold 
nothing. There is a major difficulty to be dealt with here: we cannot in- 
voke the machinery of Generalities 1, IlandllI,forthetransformation 
of an ideological Generality I into a scientific Generality Ill involves 
the work of a scientific problematic invested in Generality Il and 
Marx's epistemological break took precisely the form of a change of 
problematics,rather than a production of knowledges. Thislatter task 
hadto wait upon the work of the new problematic on classical political 
economy, resulting in Capital. So how was the new, scientific 
problematic produced? We shall return tothis problem alsointhe next 
chapter. 

The gaps to which I havereferredare partially filled ina morere- 
cent text of Althusser's /Jdeology and Ideological State Apparatuses, 
which both develops and addsto the theses advanced in For Marx. He 
starts by criticising the purely metaphorical and descriptive character 
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of the base/superstructure opposition, that is a standard feature of 
orthodox treatments of the role of ideology and the state. He argues 
that it is by locating the role of the superstructure in securing the 
reproduction of the mode of production that we can arrive at a scien- 
tific theory of the superstructure. This insight is not systematicaliy 
developed, but as it stands it does seem to have some force: therole of 
ideology and the state is strictiy determined by their contribution, not 
so much directiy to the immediate production process, as to securing 
the conditions necessary for the continued reproduction of the social 
formation. Such preconditions would include for example a docile 
labouk force, the ability to employ sufficient force to crush any poten- 
tial threat to the system (which may not be possible through direct use 
of the state but may rather involve the mobilisation ofthe ideological 
resources of the ruling class, e.g. the exploitation by big capitalists of 
bourgeois and petit bourgeois ideology in order to use fascist mass 
parties to smash the workers” movement, the use ofthe mass media to 
stultify independent and critical thought, and so on). 

Althusser puts forward two theses on ideology, which he 
proceeds to develop: 


THESISI: İdeology represents theimaginaryrelationships of individuals 
to their real conditions of existence.57 
THESIS 11: İdeology has a material existence.58 


We have already encountered the first thesis, and the second was con- 
tainedin the notion of the objective historical role played by ideology. 
However, the way in which it is developed is novel. I shall deal with the 
latter thesis first, the former is closely related to the conclusion of this 
chapter. 


Where only a single subject (such and such an individual) is concerned, 
the existence of the ideas of his |ideological — AC| belief is material in 
that his ideas are hismaterialactions inserted into material practices 
governed by material rituals which are themselves defined by the 
material ideological apparatus from which derives the ideas of (hat 
subject.9 


Despite the repetition ofthe word 'material” like an incantation, we can 
see that the materiality of a set of ideological beliefs derives from the 
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fact that they are, firstly, embodied in particular social practices, and, 
secondiy, the products of what Althusser calls an /deological State 
Apparatus (ISA). He argues, following Gramsci, that we must see the 
political power of a ruling class as consisting in, not simpliy their 
monopoly oftherepressive apparatus ofthe state,the army, police and 
so on, but also their ideological hegemony over society, embodied in 
the institutionalisation of their ideology in various apparatuses apper- 
taining, not so much to the state in the strict sense, butratherto whatin 
bourgeois terms ,are called the private activities of citizens, what 
Gramsci calls civil society. 

Althusser accordingiy distinguishes between two types of State 
Apparatus, the Repressive State Apparatus, andthe Ideological State 
Apparatuses. Examples ofthe latter are the churches, schools, univer- 
sities, trade unions, political parties. He sums up the distinctions 
between the two types of State Apparatus very lucidiy: 


1. AlI the State Apparatuses function both by repression and by 
ideology, with the difference that the (Repressive) State Apparatus 
functions incisively and predominantiy by repression, whereas 
the ldeological State Apparatuses function massively and 
predominantiy by ideology. 

2. Whereas the (Repressive) State Apparatus constitutes an organ- 
ized whole whose different parts are centralized beneath a com- 
manding unity, that of the politics of class struggleapplied by the 
political representatives of the ruling classes in possession of state 
power, the Ideological State Apparatuses are multiple, distinct, 
*relatively autonomous” and capable of providing an objective field 
to contradictions which express, in forms which may be limited or 
extreme, the effects of the clashes between the capitalist class 
struggle and the proletarian class struggle, as well as their subor- 
dinate forms. 

3. Whereasthe unity of the (Repressive) State Apparatus is secured 
by its unified and centralised organization under the leadership of 
the representatives of the classes in power executing the politics of 
the class struggle of the classes in power, the unity of the different 
Ideological State Apparatuses is secured, usually in contradictory 
forms, by the ruling ideology, the ideology of the ruling class.” 


Thus Althusser's account ofthe materiality ofideology sends us 
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back once again to examine the nature of ideology as such, Le. the 
manner in which it produces an account ofthe world which is adeguate 
for those who live in ideology to perform the roles demanded of them 
by society and yet mystifies the relation between them and their con- 
ditions of existence. We can start from the function it fulfills: that of 
adapting individuals so as to enable them to respond to the needs of 
society. It succeeds in fulfilling this function, according to Althusser, 
by means of the operation of the category of the subject. For, 'a// 
ideology hails or interpellates concrete individuals as concrete sub- 
Jects, by the functioning of the category of the subject.” 
he notion that the category of the subject is constitutive of all 
ideology is among the most obscure features of Althusser's position. 
Essentially what he seems to be saying is this. The category of the sub- 
ject can fulfill the function of ideology, of adapting individuals to the 
demands society makes on them, because it presupposes the notion of 
an underiying and predetermined complicity between subject and ob- 
ject. The notion of asubjectcannot be separated from that ofits object, 
and from the relation held to subsist between them. In a sense, subject 
and object are made for each other. To conceive of a subject is to con- 
ceive of whatever it is the subject of: To conceive of an object is to con- 
ceive of whateverit is an object for. The world, his object, is ultimately 
meaningful for the human subject for one of two reasons. Either, the 
subject has imposed a meaning on the world, that is, he has (in a sense) 
created his object, as, for example, philosophers of the pheno- 
menological school have argued. Alternatively, the subject is a 
creation of his object, in which case the object is thereby transformed 
into a subject. This is true most obviously in the case of all forms of 
deism and theism, but also in the case of many versions of materialism, 
where naturebecomes the omnipotent Subject in theplaceof God. We 
can say, therefore, that the category of the subject is a theological one, 
since it involves either the notion of God(or a God-like Nature) or the 
transformation of man into a God, by making him creator of the 
world. 
The category of the subject is therefore uniguely fitted to the 
purpose ofideology since the complicity of subject and object that un- 
derlies it gives the world a meaning for (he individual that suppresses 
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the mechanisms of exploitation and oppression at the heart of society 
and the meaningless chaos at its surface. Both are abolished in a 
system of ideal relationships which picks out each individual, giving 
him a unigue value by virtueoftherelation that exists between him and 
the world under their aspect of subject and objectrespectively. Wecan 
assume thatideology will take the form oftransforming the world into 
a subject that has created the individual rather than (outside 
philosophy and various pathological mental states) endowing the in- 
dividual with the attributes of a God: 

The structure of all ideology, interpellating individuals as subjects in 

the name ofa Unigue and Absolute Subjectis speculary, i.e. a mirror- 

structure, and doubiy speculary: this mirror duplication is consti- 
tutive of ideology and ensures its functioning. Which means that all 
ideology is cenfred, that the Absolute Subject occupies the unigue 
place of the Centre, and interpellates around it the infinity of in- 
dividuals into subjects in a double mirror-connection such that it sub- 

Jects the subjects to the Subject, while giving them in the Subject, in 
which each subject can contemplateits ownimage (present and future) 
the guarantee that this really concerns them and Him, and that since 
everythingtakesplacein the Family (the Holy Family: the Family isin 
essence Holy), “God will recognise his own in it”, i.e. those who have 
recognised God, and have recognised themselves in Him, will be 
saved.” 

The subordination of the individual to the demands of society 
results from the guarantee that the structure of the subject/object rela- 
tion offers. By placing the individual in a structure which enables him 
torecognise himselfin the world, to see it as aworldin a sense created 
for him, in which there is a place for him, an assurance isofferedthat if 
heconforms with whatisreguired ofhim by society, all will be well for 
him. 


The Process without a Subject 

In several recent texts Althusser has deployedthis critigue of the 
category of the subject to express both the essence of his position and 
therelation that exists between the Marxist and Hegelian dialectics in 
the thesis that Marxism rests on the notion of history as a process 
without a subject: 
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To be dialectical materialist, Marxist philosophy must break with the 
idealist category of the “Subject” as Origin, Essence and Cause, res- 
ponsible in its interiority for all the determinations of the exterral 
“Object”, whose internal “Subject” it is called.” 


Althusser introduces this concept in discussing Marx's relation 
to Hegel. That is to say, hereturnstothe problem that confronted him 
in the essays that were to become For Marx, the guestion of the 
specificity ofthe Marxist dialectic, ofthe differences betweenit andthe 
Hegelian system. However, he begins this time by stressing the positive 
Bepeeni of Hegel's philosophy: 


There is no trace (in Feuerbach) of the theory of history we owe to 
Hegel as a dialectical process of production of forms (figures). 
Ofcourse...whatimmediately disfigures the Hegelian conception 
of Historyas a dialectical process is its (eleologica conception ofthe 
dialectic, inscribed in the structures of the dialectic at an extremely 
precise point: the Awfhebung (transcendence-preserving the 
transcended-as-the-internalised-transcended), directiy expressed in 
the Hegelian category ofthe negation of the negation (or negativity).”* 


We have already encounteredthe category ofthe negation ofthe 
negation as the key to an understanding of the difference between the 
Marxist and the Hegelian dialectics. The function this category plays 
in abolishing the determinations making up the material world and 
resuming them in the Absolute Idea is effected by transforming them 
into transcended-but-preserved (the famous Aufhebung) stages in the 
process of reaching a predetermined goal. The course the process will 
take is determined from andin its beginnings. Thus Hegel writes ofthe 
point at which the science of logic must begin: 


What is essential for the Science is not so much that a pure immediate is 
the beginning, but that itselfin itstotality forms a cycle returning upon 
itself, wherein the first is also last and the last first.” 


Thus both Hegel's Phenomenology and his Logic describe circles in 
which the beginning is an immediate unity and the process consists in 
the development of the mediations implicit in that unity until they are 
resumed into a form ofthe Absolute, and collapse into an immediate 
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unity, but a higher unity, pregnant with richer mediations, a stage in 
the progress of the Absolute towards self-realisation. For this of 
course isthe goal ofthe process:the identity of thought and being in the 
Absolute. 

An understanding of the teleological and hence idealist 
character of the master categories of Hegel's dialectic creates a 
paradoxical situation for those who believe that this dialectic can be 
simpiy adapted for other, materialist, purposes: 


To criticise the Hegelian philosophy of History because it is 
tion of the Absolute Knowledge), hence to reject the teleology in the 
philosophy of History, but to return tothe Hegelian dialectic as such at 
the same time, is to fall into a strange contradiction. For the Hegelian 
dialectic,too, is teleological in its structures, since the key structures of 
the Hegelian dialectic is the negation of the negation, which is the 
teleology itself, within the dialectic.76 


What then did the Marxist dialectic derive from Hegel? 


Once one is prepared to consider just for amoment that the whole 
Hegelian teleology is containedin the expressions I have just stated, in 
the categories ofalienation,or in what constitutes the master structure 
ofthe category ofthe dialectic (the negation of the negation) and once 
one accepts, if that is possible, to abstract from what represents the 
teleology in these expressions, then there remains the formulation: 
historyisa process without a subject. 1 think I can affirm: this category 
of a process without a subject, which must of course be torn from the 
grip of the Hegelian teleology, undoubtediy represents the greatest 
theoretical debt linking Marx to Hegel.” 


Once freed from the teleology of the negation of the negation, which 
suppresses the specificity of the instances ofthe social totality into the 
spirituality ofa simple whole, the notion of the process without a sub- 
ject, of history motored by the peculiar articulations of the contradic- 
tionsinternalto it, can serve as foundation ofthe materialist dialectic. 
Herein lay Marx's novelty. 
For even the Hegelian dialectic possesses a subject, albeit “a 
very strange subject. .this subjectisthevery/eleology ofthe process, 
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itisthe /dea,in the process of self -alienation which constitutesit as the 
Idea”.3 The Absolute Idea is never embodied in any entity, it is 
something that exists only in the process of its self-realisation, in #he 
verydialecticitself: The culmination of the dialectic lies in the recogni- 
tion ofreality asits creation by the subject ofthe process, the Absolute 
Idea. But the Absolute's being does not consist in any identifiable in- 
dividuality; it consists in the very structure of the process, the suces- 
sion of circles whose point of arrival and departure is the same — the 
identity of thought and beingin the Absolute. This is how Hegel setthe 
stage for Marx. All that wasreguired to develop a dialectic that would 
open kp history to scientific knowledge was to transform the structure 
of the dialectic, to remove its peculiar subject, the self-reflectionof the 
process, by abolishing the category whose function it was to realise 
that subject in the process, the negation of the negation. This was.not 
something that occurred in the Manuscripis of 1844: there Marx 
simply removed the speculative notion of the Absolute Idea from its 
place as subject of history and replaced it with that of the human es- 
sence. History still hada subject: hencetheteleologicalstructureofthe 
dialectic in the Manuscripts, the drama of man's alienation under 
capitalism and reconciliation with himself under communism in ac- 
cordance with a predetermined necessity immanent in history. The 
decisive point came when Marx began, in 1845, to develop concepts 
likeforces andrelations of production capable of grasping history asa 
process without a subject. 

What does the notion of process without a subject impiy? In the 
first place, that history develops in accordance with the particular 
overdeterminedconfiguration thatthecontradictions constitutingit at 
any one time take. All ideas of history developing in accordance with 
an immanent necessity towards a predetermined goal must be re- 
jected. History is a process whose end is not fixed in its origins, 
although the particular overdetermined relation of its contradictions 
will weight its development in a particular direction. Secondiy, it in- 
volved arejection of any notion of human nature in general, at least of 
any such notion which involved a claim to an explanatory role in the 
science of history. This is the burden of Althusser's celebrated 
*theoretical anti-humanism”: the denial that the human essence is the 
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subject of history and that it determines its direction according to a 
predestined drama of alienation and reconciliation. 

Finally, it implies that the role that human individuals play in 
history as individuals is that ofthe embodiments ofthe process,not as 
its subjects. Taking up various passages in Capital,”? Althusser argues 
that individuals must be seen as the agents of the mode of production, 
in the role of capitalists, workers, etc. according to the positions to 
which they are assigned through the mechanisms reproducing the 
social formation. This should not be seen, as it has been, as adenial of 
the role of political organisation or activity in bringing about the 
proletarian revolution, or as a juxtaposition of naked powerless in- 
dividual and omnipotent historical process. Rather,it is the argument 
thatthereisno such thing as the individual as such, but that each mode 
of production produces its own mode of individuality in accordance 
with its specific character. Of course, the process whereby the par- 
ticular mode of individuality is formed and maintained is the same 
process as that in which the mode of production becomes dominant in 
a particularsocialformation andisreproduced, andisonein which in- 
dividuals take part, but again as the bearers, as Althusser puts it, ofa 
given social formation. In the process of forming the agents of amode 
of production, ideology plays a vital role: 


Every human, that is tosay social individual, cannot be the agent ofa 
practice unless he takes #he form of a subject. The “subject form is in 
fact the form that the historical existence of every individual, every 
agent of social practices, takes: for the relations of production and 
reproduction necessarily involve, as the inftegrating element, what 
Lenin called İjuridico-Jideological social relations', which, in orderto 
function, impose on every individual-agent the form of a subject.99 


Thus the concept of history as a process without a subject and 
the theory of ideology find their connection in the idea that ideology is 
the way in which men and women are formedin order to participate in 
aprocess of which they arenotthe makers, andthatideology performs 
this function by giving them the illusion that history was made /or 
them. 

What does the conception of the dialectic summed up in the 
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phrase “the process without a subject” leave us with? Centrally, with 
the idea of the class siruggle. History is not the working out of some 
plan imprinted in the nature of man. It is the result of the struggles 
between different and opposed classes. These struggles are historicaliy 
determined and conditioned, but history leaves their result open. 
There is no natural necessity âla Kautsky which decides which class 
will be victorious. The overthrow of capitalism andthe construction of 
communism will be the work of the proletariatitself; if it does not win 
the class battle the prize will go to capital in its most barbarous forms. 
Althuşser's chief achievement is to produce a version of the dialectic 
ini to which history isdetermined not predetermined. This isno 
small result when we consider that this is something for which Marxist 
philosophers have been groping since Kautsky and Plekhanov, the 
high priests of natural necessity, turned their backs on the inter- 
national working class movement in 1914. 

But is the price too high? Must we accept that men and women 
as the active agents of history are necessarily the prisoners of 
ideology? We will pursue this guestion in the rest of the essay. 
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3. Epistemological Blues 


The Ontology of Practices 

We have already encountered a deep contradiction within 
Althusser'sepistemology. It isthe contradiction between the assertion 
that the autonomy of theoretical practice involves a 'radical in- 
wardness” such that there is no general criterion of the scientificity of 
theoretical practice but rather that each properly constituted science 
possesses its own, specific, criteria of scientific validity, and the defini- 
tion of Marxist philosophy as thetheory of theoretical practice, whose 
specific role consists precisely in applying such a general criterion 
through its analysis of the knowledge-effect.! This contradiction is 
itselfa part of amore general problem inherent in Althusser's system. 
For, if Althusser has argued very effectively in favour of the relative 
autonomy of the sciences, he has failed completely to show wherein 
lies the relative character of this autonomy. On the one hand, 
theoretical practice is assimilated to those familiar constituents of the 
superstructure, politics and ideology, as one of the practices that, 
together with, and under the determination in the last instance of ,the 
economy, form the social totality. On the other hand, any suggestion 
that the sciences are part of the superstructure is firmiy rejected.? 

Well, in the first place, although Althusser gives us good reason 
for accepting that the sciences are not part of the superstructure, it is 
impossible,interms of both his conception ofthesocial totality and his 
general definition of practice,todifferentiatethe position of theoretical 
practice from that on any other element of the superstructure. In order 
to make out his case, it would be incumbent upon Althusser to analyse 
the differentialrelation between theoretical practice andtherestofthe 
social formation. This includes, not only its relation to the economy 
and the superstructure, but also itsrelation to the class struggle itself. 
We have already noted his derisory “solution” to the problem of the 
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unity of theory and practice.? This complete failure to confront the 
problem reflects a more generalised failure to deal with the problem of 
the relation of the sciences to the rest of the social totality. 

I have suggested that this failure at least in part reflects the logic 
ofthe system itself. The uniform subsumption of both the sciences and 
the superstructure under the general heading of practices possessing a 
common structure and, for all one is told to the contrary, the same 
general position in the whole, gives Althusser very littleroom in which 
to manceuvre. This shouldlead us toreflect on the generalrole that the 
definition of practice plays in Althusser's system. We shall find that, 
edile the appearance that its role consists essentialiy of'a specifica- 
tion of the nature of the Marxist dialectic, in fact the most important 
part it has to play is an epistemological one. 

I have alreadyreferredto the existence of a circle at the heart of 
Althusser's philosophy.* We shall see that it is precisely the notion of 
practice that is the condition of this circle's possibility. Althusser ex- 
plicitly admits this. 


May I sum up allthisin a sentence. This sentence describes acircle:a 
philosophical reading of Capital is only possible as the application of 
that which is the very object of our investigation, Marxist philosophy. 
This circle is önly epistemologicalIy possible because of the existence 
of Marx's philosophy in the works of Marxism. It is therefore a gues- 
tion of producing, in the precise sense of the word, which seems to 
signify making manifest what is latent, but really means transforming 
.. .something which in a sense already exists. This production, in the 
double sense which gives the production operation the necessary form 
of a circle, is the production of a knowledge. To conceive Marx's 
philosophy in its specificity is therefore to conceive the essence of the 
very movement with which the knowledge of it is produced, or to con- 
ceive of knowledge as production. 


As we have seen, the notion of production, of a work oftransformation 
of araw material into a finished product, is at the heart of Althusser's 
definition of practice. Althusser is here employing the concept of 
production to guarantee the epistemological validity of his own work. 
The problem is one created by Althusser's definition of his pro- 
jeet:to extract the principles of Marxist philosophy from Marx's work 
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by applying to it Marxist philosophy itself. This operation is rendered 
possible thanks to the status of Marxist philosophy itself. Marxist 
philosophy is the theory of theoretical practice: its object is the 
production of knowledges. As such, its emergence was involvedin the 
emergence in 1845 of the science of social formations, whose object is 
the production of the “society-effect”.“ Thus Althusser writes: 


(But) the circle implied in this operation is, like all circles of this kind, 
simpliy the dialectical circle of the guestion asked of an object as to its 
nature, on the basis of a theoretical problematic which in putting its 
object to the test puts itself to the test of its object. That Marxism can 
and must itself be the object of the epistemological guestion, that the 
epistemological guestion can only be asked as afunction ofthe Marx- 
ist theoretical problematic, that is necessity itself for a theory which 
defines itself dialecticalIy, not merely as a science of history (historical 
materialism) but also simultaneously asa philosophythatis capable of 
accounting for the nature of theoretical formations and their history, 
andtherefore capable of accounting/or itself, by takingitself as its own 
object. Marxism is the only philosophy that theoretically faces up to 
this test.” 


So what is in guestion is a theoretical work of production on the 
part of the theory of theoretical practice, that of explaining its own 
production by a reading of the works in which it emerged, works 
which are devoted to the inauguration of a new science, historical 
materialism. At least the structure of the operation in guestion seems 
clear. Yet a number of problems remain. If the mechanism of the 
epistemological break appeared mysterious,9 more mysterious still is 
the fact that this break involved the covert emergence of a distinct 
theory, Marxist philosophy, the theory of theoretical practice. If the 
problematic of Marxist science reguired a symptomatic reading for it 
to be extracted from Marx's texts, how much more so will the 
problematic of Marxist philosophy, whose principles in some strange 
(dialectical?) form are present in these same texts. Yet, since the 
notions of symptomatic reading and problematic are categories of 
Marxist philosophy, how do we come to possess these albeit 
provisional principles of Marxist philosophy, since they are necessary 
in order toinitiate the circular motion described by Althusser's work? 
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Althusser at one point gives us an answer: 


This critical reading |of Capital | seems to constitute a circle, since we 
appear to be expecting to obtain Marxist philosophy from its own 
application. We should therefore clarify: we expect from £#heoretical 
work of the philosophical principles Marx has explicitly given us or 
which can be disengagedfrom his Works ofthe Break and Transitional 
Works? — we can expect from the #heoretical work of these principles 
applied to Capital their development and enrichment as well as 
refinements in their rigour. This apparent circle should not surprise us: 
all “production? of knowledge implies it in its process.!9 


Now, this will not doatall. It simply shiftstheproblem: what are 
the principles according to which a correct reading ofthe Works ofthe 
Break andthe Transition shouldtake place? Ordo wehaveacase here 
of an innocent reading? If so, not only is Althusser violating his own 
principles, he is also performing a manceuvre that he has already con- 
demned as a mere evasion. By loading on to an original reading of 
Marx's philosophical writings a self -evidence which serves to cover all 
the problems that he is unableto solve within his system, he is invoking 
the familiar philosophical concept of origin, whose function, as he 
says shortiy before the above passage, “is to summarise in one word 
what has not to be thought in order to be able to think what one wants 
to think?.!! 

It is not, however, strictly accurate to say that Althusser cannot 
solve these problems within his system. For we have seen in his com- 
ments on the circle, repeated each time, a final comfort for the uncon- 
vinced: all knowledge takes the form ofa production. By invoking the 
magical word “production” Althusser seeks to prevent his system from 
collapsing. This is rendered possible by the common characterisation, 
in the general definition of practice, ofboththeoretical practice andthe 
other instances of the social formation. Marxist philosophy is strictiy 
defined as the theory oftheoretical practice. It bears norelation to any 
other practice. It is therefore possible for it to operate in complete in- 
dependence of everything beyond theory. And the epistemological 
validity ofits work on andin theory is secured by the factthatittooisa 
theory, it too produces knowledges, it too possesses the form of a 
production, similar in structure to that of theoretical practice itself. 
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Philosophy, dialectical materialism, is assimilated to science. 
However, it is a science ofa special sort, enjoying a peculiar, privileged 
status, which enables it, once spontaneously generatedin a birth that 
defies comprehension, to account for its own mysterious origins. 

This position of privilege derives in the last instance from the 
more general epistemological role that the theory oftheoretical prac- 
tice plays within Althusser's system. This is what Althusser says of 
dialectical materialism: 


The relation of a “theory” to its practice... is also relevant to the 
general theory (the dialectic) in which is theoretically expressed the es- 
sence of theoretical practice in general, throughit the essence of prac- 
ticein general, and throughit the essence of thetransformations, ofthe 
“development” of things in general.!? 


Thus through philosophy is expressed not only the cognitive relation 
between theoretical practice and the other social practices, that is, 
between historical materialism and its real object, social formations, 
but alsotherelation, mediated by these practices, betweent(houghtand 
reality as such. How is this possible? “Through the essence of the 
transformations” — that is, by virtue of the common structure of all 
practices. 

Now, in the first place, there is no earthiy reason why the struc- 
ture of social practice should tell us anything aboutthe structure of the 
natural world, beyondits amenability to being workedupon by human 
labour. Indeed, this claim would seem to violate Althusser's thesis of 
theautonomy of the sciences:ratherthan producingvalidknowledges 
of nature through their own specific and autonomous practices, it 
would seem that sciences like physics derive their validity from the 
relation between labour and nature reflected in the structure of social 
practice. But,moreseriously,therolethetheory oftheoretical practice 
plays in Althusser's system involves a relapse into the bourgeois em- 
piricist epistemology he has so vigorously criticised. For Althusser 
can now resolve the problem of scientificity: theoretical practice can 
cognitively appropriate its real object despite the fact that it takes 
place completely in thought because thought and the real are 
homologous — £hey possess an identical structure, (hat of practice. 
This solution follows from the position accorded to philosophy.!? 
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Ironically enough, Althusser had criticised Colletti for precisely this 
same mancuvre of assimilating the structure of thought and the struc- 
ture of the real.!* Ouite rightly: for to employ an asserted homology 
between thought and thereal asthe foundation for an epistemological 
position, is to fallinto the empiricist problematic. Althusser has been 
able to produce a guarantee that science can appropriate the real, by 
means ofa pre-existing relation existing between thought and reality — 
that of possessing identical structures. This solution is not that far 
removed from that of Engels in his Dialectics of Nature. 

The effects of this position are clear-cut. Above all, it becomes 
impossible to avoid İdealism. To assert the autonomy of theoretical 
practice without establishing the specific character of the relation it 
enjoys with the social whole, is to transform the sciences into an in- 
stance above and cut offfromthesocialprocess. This unguestionabiy 
is the result of an epistemology according to which the relation of 
theorytothe other social practicesrests purely on their common struc- 
ture, and the preservation intact of this relation is the prerogative of a 
philosophy whose only relation beyond itself is with the sciences. 
From the standpoint of Marxism, it is clearly a position that must be 
rejected. Otherwise, Marxism would become a theory lacking in any 
actuality beyond the theoretician's cabinet, anyrelation tothelife and 
struggle of the proletariat.!$ 


Philosophy and the Class Struggle 

It would seem, then, that we must dismiss Althusser's position 
as idealist and incoherent. But, the second adjective, “incoherent”, 
reminds us that much the best critigue of Althusser's position derives 
from his own work, or atleast certain aspects ofit. Althusser's critigue 
of empiricist epistemology is a powerful and persuasive one, andit is 
from the standpoint of this critigue that I have developed my own 
criticisms of his assimilation ofthought and reality viathe definition of 
practice in general. Now, this critigue of epistemology, including, as it 
turns out, his own, might serve as the kernel of a radically new 
philosophical position. And, indeed, such a position does exist, 
developed by Althusser himself, in various recent texts, most notabiy 
perhaps Lenin and Philosophy and Reply to John Levis. 

For Althusser became sufficientiy aware of the contradictions 
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in his position to attempt to confront and resolve them. In To My 
English Readers, written in 1967 and published in the English edition 
of For Marx, he criticises himself on two grounds. Firstiy, he “did not 
enter into the guestion of the unity of theory and practice within 
political practice; hence what he describes as'theoreticist”readings of 
his essays. Secondiy, he “left vague the difference distinguishing 
philosophy from science”; hence positivist readings of his essays 
(positivism can be definedfor present purposes as the assimilation of 
philosophy to science).!9 In the Foreword to the Italian edition of 
Reading Capital, which appeared in 1968, he identifies the source of 
these errors as the definition he had made of philosophy: 

The definition of philosophy as a #heory of theoreticalpractice...is 

unilateral and therefore inaccurate ... To define philosophy in a uni- 

lateral way as the Theory of theoretical practice (and in conseguence 
as atheory of the differences between the practices) is a formulation 
that could not help but induce cither “speculative” or “positivist” 
theoretical effects and echoes.!7 
The unilateralism of the definition lies, as we shall see, in its failure to 
express philosophy?s relation to the class struggle. 

InLeninand Philosophy Althusser attacks what he hascometo 
see as the source of his previous errors— the definition of philosophy. 
He does so on the basis of a reading of Lenin's Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism. His starting point is arejection of any assimilation 
of philosophy and the sciences: “Philosophy is not a science. 
Philosophy is distinct from the sciences. Philosophical categories are 
distinct from scientific concepts.”!8 This involves a denial of the essen- 
tially identical structure and functioning of philosophy and the 
scienceson the old definition. It does not follow thatthereis norelation 
between philosophy and the sciences. On the contrary: “If philosophy 
is distinct from the sciences, there is a privileged link between 
philosophy and the sciences. Thelink isrepresented by the materialist 
thesis of objectivity.”!9 

In fact, the materialist thesis of objectivity involves two theses: 
firstiy, the primacy of being over thought, and, secondiy, the objec- 
tivity of knowledges. It could be summed up as the assertion that the 
sciences involve the objective reflection ofthe real in thought. The link 
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between the sciences and philosophy consists in the fact that 
philosophical discourse is structured by the two materialist theses | 
have outlined— philosophy must be seen in terms of the positions taken 
by different philosophical tendencies in relation to these theses. 
Philosophers are to be classified in accordance with whether they re- 
jector accept these theses and which order they place them in (thus to 
discuss the secondthesis,thatof the ob jectivity of the sciences, save on 
the basis of an assertion ofthe primacy of being over thought, would be 
to fall into agnosticism, which is a form of idealism). The number of 
philosophical tendencies under this classification reduces to two: 
materialism and idealism. To stop short of acceptance of both theses 
would be to fall into some version of idealism. 

Lenin's philosophical practice in Materialism and Embpirio- 
Criticism is taken as an example. Lenin is arguing against those 
idealist philosophers like Ernst Mach who exploited the crisis that 
physics found itself in at the turn of the century and which resulted in 
the emergence of relativity theory and guantum mechanics, new 
theories of the structure of matter, to claim that because a particular 
theory of the structure of matter (classical physics) had collapsed, 
therefore materialism had collapsed andit would nolonger be possible 
tomaintain the separation ofthought andreality that materialism im- 
plied. In doing so, Lenin championed the sciences by defending the 
materialist thesis of objectivity and asserted the distinctness of 
philosophical categories, which relate essentialIy to these theses, and 
scientific concepts, which are constructed in order to produce 
knowledges, and which therefore may be replaced by other concepts 
in the continual process of development of the sciences. Thus: 


Itisabsolutely unpardonableto confuse, as the Machists do, any par- 
ticular theory of the structure of matter with the epistemological 
category, to confuse the problem ofthe new properties of new aspects 
of matter (electrons, for example) with the old problem ofthe theory of 
knowledge, with the problem of the sources of our knowledge, the ex- 
istence of objective truth, etc... Matter is a philosophical category 
denoting the objective reality which is given to man by his sensations, 
and which is copied, photographed and reflected by our sensations, 
while existing independentliy of them.” 
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And: 


From the standpoint of modern materialism, i.e. Marxism, the /imits of 
the approximation of our knowledge to objective, absolute truth are 
historically conditional, but the existence of such truth is uncon- 
ditional, and the fact that we are approaching nearer to it is uncon- 
ditional.2! 

Althusser does not, however, limit himselfto this redefinition of 
therelation between philosophy and the sciences. He also argues that 
philosophy's role in theory is a very special one. It consists not in the 
knowledges that are produced by the work of philosophy on some 
theoretical object, some Generality I, for philosophy has no object, 
but in certain practical effects: in the case of materialism,.the effect is 
one of demarcating between the scientific and the non-scientific: 

Lenin...defines the ultimate essence of philosophical practice as an 
intervention in the theoretical domain. Thisintervention takes adouble 
form:itis theoretical in its formulation of definite categories; and prac- 
ticalin the function ofthese categories. This function consists in'draw- 
ing in a dividing line” inside the theoretical domain between ideas 
declaredto betrue andideas declaredto befalse,between the scientific 
and the ideological. The effects of this line are of two kinds: positive in 
thatthey assist a certain practice— scientific practice— and negative in 
thatthey defend this practice against the dangers ofcertain ideological 
notions: here those of idealism and dogmatism.? 


Thus philosophy, far from being the instance which provides the 
science with the guarantee of their validity, becomes a practice, which, 
at best, can serve to defend already constituted sciences with their 
own, specific, internal criteria of validity, against the encroachments 
of ideology. 

But in whose name does philosophy make itsintervention in the 
theoretical domain? Itis at this pointthattheradicalism of Althusser's 
new definition of philosophy emerges: “Philosophy is, in the last in- 
stance, the class struggle in theory.? The materialist and idealist 
positions taken up in philosophy reflects in the last instance, the class 
positions the philosophers represent. If vulgar materialism reflected 
the class position of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, dialectical 
materialism represents that of the revolutionary proletariat. 
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This thesis should not be seen as any sort of crude reduction of 
philosophy to politics. Rather, it is the assertion that the positions 
taken up in relation to the materialist theses, and in relation to the 
scientific or unscientific character of particular theories, is determined 
in the last instance by the interests of the different classes, and 
ultimately reflect these interests: 


Philosophy is a certain continuation of politics, inacertaindomain, vis- 
â“vis a certain reality. Philosophy represents politics in the domain of 
theory, or to be more precise; with (he sciences — and vice versa, 
phNosophy represents scientificity in politics, with the classes engaged 
in the class struggle.2 


Thus, one could argue that Karl Popper's attempt to demarcate 
science from pseudo-science, and to include historical materialism 
and psychoanalysis in the latter category, was determined in the last 
instance by the bourgeoisie's political need todeny these sciences any 
objective validity, since they presented a massive threat to bourgeois 
ideology.?5 The novelty of Marxist philosophy with respect to all 
previous philosophy is that, while all previous philosophy, in keeping 
with its ideological role, denegateditsreality, denying that philosophy 
had any connection with politics whilenonethelesscontinuingto prac- 
ticepolitics in its theoretical interventions, Marxist philosophy openliy 
admits its political nature, as Lenin's notion of partisanship in 
philosophy implies. 

Probabiy the best waytocometo grips withthenew definition of 
philosophy is tolook at itsimplications. Althusser states that they are 
twofold. 


1. It is impossible to reduce philosophy to science, Marx's philo- 
sophical revolution to the *epistemological break”. 

2. Marx's philosophical revolution necessitated the “epistemological 
break”, as one of its conditions of possibility.2 


We have already encountered the first point, in the form of are- 
jection of any assimilation of philosophy to science. We have seen its 
importance, in ruling out the erection of philosophy into a Science of 
Sciences that is the guarantor of the epistemological validity of the 
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sciences.?” This should not, on the other hand, be seen as a positivist 
reduction of philosophy to nonsense (or to the laws of pure thought, as 
in the case of Hume and, regrettabiy, Engels). Philosophy has aroleto 
play in relation to the sciences, but a strictiy limited one. Althusser 
puts forward a general thesis to the effect that each major 
epistemological break involves a philosophical revolution, which 
demarcates thetheory from the pre-existing ideologies by articulating 
its problematic. According to him, there have been three such breaks, 
each of which opened up a new “Continent” to science. Firstiy, there 
was the development of mathematics in antiguity by the Greeks. This 
involved the emergence of the first properly philosophical discourse — 
that of Plato — in which certain problems that had arisen in 
mathematics (e.g. the discovery of irrational numbers) were thought 
out. The second great epistemological break wastheinauguration of 
ascientific physics inthe work of Galileo, whichinvolved both aresort 
to Platonist philosophy in order to think the break with Aristotelian 
physics, and the development in the philosophical work of Descartes 
of the categories necessary for the articulation of the new 
problematic.” 

Finally, there was of course the inauguration by Marx of the 
science of history. Once again, this involved a philosophical revolu- 
tion, which we will discuss in detail below. Here it is chiefiy necessary 
to emphasise that this philosophical revolution is not reducible to 
the epistemological break. In his earlier writings, Althusser had 
assimilated the two, with the result that the epistemological break was 
held to have spontaneously — and mysteriously — generated a 
philosophical revolution. This led toa failure totake sufficient account 
in Marx's post-1845 work of concepts andterminology thatreflect the 
presence in this work of survivals of hisideological past— e.g. the use of 
the term “alienation? freguently in the Grundrisse and occasionally in 
Capital. According to Althusser, these survivals reflect the fact that 
the philosophical articulation of an epistemological break lags behind 
that break, and hence, pending this articulation, it would be no more 
surprising to findthe presence of pre-scientific concepts in Marx's later 
writings, than it is to find, according to Koyre, that the correct for- 
mulation ofthe law of inertia discovered by Galileo had to wait upon 
the philosophical work of Descartes:?* 
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IfI havenot beenattentivetothe/ac/towhichJ.Lewishasdrawnatten- 
tion, to the presence of these philosophical categories after the 
epistemological break, it is for a basicalIy theoretical reason: because | 
identified the “epistemological (— scientific) break” with Marx's 
philosophical revolution. More precisely, I thought the philosophical 
revolution as identical with the 'epistemological break”. Ithus thought 
philosophy on the model of “science? and logically wrote that in 1845 
Marx operated a double scientific and philosophical “break”. 


Unguestionabiy, however, the more important thesis is the 
second, that Marxs philosophical revolution was one of the precon- 
ditions of his epistemological break. It involves a reconsideration of 
the relationship between the sciences and the other instances of the 
social formation. This becomes clear in Althusser's revaluation ofthe 
nature of the epistemological break, above all in the essay, The Con- 
ditions of Marx's Scientific Discovery. The shiftemergesin the discus- 
sion of ideology at the beginning of this essay, where the important 
feature of ideology for Althusser has become, not so much its 
epistemological character (i.e. that it is mystification), as its socialrole 
in the class struggle: 


Ideologies are not illusions pure and simple (Error), but bodies of 
representations existing in institutions and practices: they feature in 
the superstructure and are based on the class struggle. If the science 
founded by Marx makes the theoretical conceptions inscribed in its 
own prehistory appear asideological,itisthereforenot justin orderto 
denounce it as false: it is also in order to say that they present 
themselves as true and were and still are accepted astrue— andin order 
to provide the reasons for this necessity. ... 

If this is so, the “break? between Marxist science and its ideological 
prehistory refers us to something guite different from a theory of the 
difference between science and ideology, to something guite different 
from an epistemology. It refers us on the one hand to a theory of the 
superstructure, in which feature the State and Ideologies.. .Itrefers 
us on the other hand to a theory of the material conditions (produc- 
tion), the social conditions (division of labour), (class struggle), 
ideological conditions and philosophical conditions of the processes of 
production of knowledges. These two theories derive in the last in- 
stance from historical materialism.?? 
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We can observe here the last step in Althusser's critigue of 
epistemology, the rejection of all epistemology — that is to say, the re- 
jection of any philosophical theorythat involves the determination of 
thevalidity of scientific theories as knowledges. In its place we have,on 
the one hand, dialectical materialism, the class struggle of the 
revolutionary proletariat in theory, whose function is, as we have seen, 
not acognitive one; and on the other hand, historical materialism, the 
science of history, whose function is limited to historical analyses of 
the development of the sciences both in their own autonomy and, for 
present purposes more significantly, in their relation to the social con- 
ditions of theoretical practice. This explodes the ontology of practices 
previously encountered in Althusser's work. The sciences, far from 
being an instance of the social formation of the same character as the 
economy and the superstructure, become an autonomous practice ar- 
ticulated upon the superstructure. This theoretical reorganisation is 
presentin the essay on /deology and Ideological State Apparatuses: 
the role of the superstructure is defined by its contribution to the 
reproduction of the social formation. Clearly, theoretical practice 
cannot be assimilated to the same plane as ideology and the state 
analysedin these terms. Its specificity can be definedin terms of, on the 
one hand, the mode of functioning of the sciences, their “radical in- 
wardness',and, on the other hand, their objective content, as affirmed 
by the materialist thesis of objectivity. However, theoretical practice is 
articulate upon the superstructure andmaterialisedin the Ideological 
State Apparatuses — the universities, for example. This relation to the 
superstructure is reflected in the presence within the sciences of 
theoretical ideologies, theories whose structure is a function of their 
subordination to specific class interests,rather than to the interest of 
knowledge as such. This brings out clearly the necessity for atheory of 
the relation between the class struggle and theory. 

Here of course we return to the new definition of philosophy, 
since, according to it, philosophy is the reflection intheory ofthe class 
struggle itself. Of course, such a theory would be part of a broader 
theory of the conditions of scientific practice, which would involve, as 
Althusser says, a theory ofthe material, social and ideological, as well 
as philosophical, conditions of the process of knowledge. We en- 
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counter intimations of such a thçory in Althusser's discussion of the 
conditions of Marx's scientific discovery. 

The starting point is historical materialism, its specificity, and 
the implications that this has for the conditions of its emergence and 
acceptance: 


This science cannot be a science like any other, a science for 
“everyone”. Precisely because it reveals the mechanisms of class ex- 
ploitation, repression and domination, in the economy, in politics, and 
in ideology, it cannot be recognised by everyone. This science, which 
bıfngs the social classes face to face with their truth, is unbearable for 
the bourgeoisie and its allies, whorejectit and take refuge in their so- 
called “social sciences” it is only acceptable to the proletariat, who it 
“represents' (Marx). That is why the proletariat has recognised it asits 
own property and set it to work in its practice: in the hands of the 
Workers?” Movement, Marxist science has become the theoretical 
weapon of the revolution.” 


Or, as he put it elsewhere: 


To understand Capital.. .itis necessary to take up 'proletarian class 
positions”, i.e. to adopt the only viewpoint that renders visible the 
reality of the exploitation of wage labour power, which constitutes 
the whole of capitalism. * 


But it is not simply a matter ofthe political position that is aprecondi- 
tion for abreak with theideologicaltheoriesthat mask thereality ofthe 
class struggle. This political position must be reflected in (heory: 


It was by moving over to absolutely unprecedented proletarian 
theoretical class positions that Marx activated the eflectivity of the 
theoretical conjunction from which emerged the Science of History.” 


This can be seen in the development of Marx's thought. The 
works of the Young Marx record a progress in philosophy towards 
proletarian communism. The starting point is the radical-democratic 
political position found in Marx's writings in the Rheinische Zeitung 
in the early forties. In 1843 Marx adopted the cause of the 
reyolutionary proletariat in the name of an avowediy communist 
materialism; this political shift is present in the /nfroduction to the 
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Contribution to a Critigue of Hegel's Philosophy of Right. But it 
brought with it a theoretical crisis in the form of a contradiction 
between Marx's new political position and the petit-bourgeois 
humanisttheoretical position he still held to. The Manuscripis of 1844 
are anattempt toresolve this crisis, an attempt doomed from the start 
by the contradiction between the tendency in the Manuscriptis to seek 
to determine the material conditions for both the present situation of 
the proletariat and the revolution that can endit,onthe one hand, and 
the teleological structure of the dialectic functioning in that work, on 
the other. The resolution ofthe crisis presupposed a philosophical re- 
jection ofthe humanist problematic andits replacement with concepts 
specif ying the nature of history as a process without a subject. This 
came in 1845. 


It can be said that in this process (that of the development of Marx's 
thought — ACİ, in which the object occupies the forestage, it is the 
political (class) position that occupies the determinant place, but the 
philosophical position that occupies the central place, for it is the last 
that ensures the theoretical relationship between the political position 
and the object of reflection. This can be verified empirically in the 
history of the Young Marx. It wasindeed politics that made him move 
from one object to the other (schematically: from Press laws to the 
State and then to political Economy), but each time this move was 
realised and expressed in the form of a new philosophical position. 
From one point of view the philosophical position seems to be the 
theoretical expression ofthe political (and ideological) position. From 
another, this translation of the political position into theory (in the 
form of a philosophical position) seems to be the condition of the 
theoretical relation to the object of reflection. 

If this is so, and if philosophy does indeed represent politics in 
theory, then it can be said that Marx's philosophical position 
represents, in its variations, the #heoretical class conditions of his 
reflection. If this is so, it will come as no surprise that the rupture of 
1845, which inaugurated the foundation of a new science, was 
first expressed in the form of a philosophical rupture, of a “settling of 
accounts' with the erstwhile philosophical conscience, and beneath the 
proclamation of a philosophical position without precedent.?* 


Thus, far from being generated by the epistemological break, 
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Marxs philosophical revolution was a precondition for the 
epistemological break: 


It is not enough to adopt a proletarian political position. This political 
position must be elaborated into a theoretical (philosophical) position 
for what is visiblefromthestandpoint ofthe proletariat to beconceived 
andthoughtin its causes and mechanisms. Without this displacement, 
the Science of History is unthinkable and impossible.37 


The role of philosophy is that of the theoretical reflection of 
proletarlan class positions. This definition enables ustothink both the 
autonomy of theoretical practice and its relationship to the class 
struggle. In order for the problematic of historical materialism to 
emerge, it was necessary for its founders to take up a proletarian class 
position.?9 However, historical materialism was not automaticalIy 
generated by the taking up of this position (see, for example, Marx's 
discussion of the Ricardian left, who took up proletarian political 
positions while remaining prisoners of the problematic of bourgeois 
political economy theoretically?*). It reguired the reflection of this 
political position in theory, that is, philosophically, for the precon- 
ditions for the emergence of historical materialism to come into ex- 
istence. 

Itisimportantin this context not tolose sight of the specificity of 
the sciences, and of the epistemological break, lest we make the op- 
posite error to that of Althusser's carlier writings and collapse the 
epistemological break into the philosophicalrevolution. This would be 
torelapse into historicism. The development of historical materialism 
was an autonomous theoretical development, but onereguiring the ex- 
istence of certain conditions inside and outside theory, the former in- 
cluding aprisedeposition, the taking up ofa proletarian political posi- 
tion in theory. This is not a condition whose necessity vanishes upon 
the foundation of historical materialism. On the contrary: “This 
epistemological break is not an instantaneous event. . .|butratherla 
sustained one within which complex reorganisations can be 
observed.”*9 

This process of development and reorganisation, combined 
with the articulation of the sciences upon the superstructure, carries 
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with it acontinual danger of the resurgence ofideology, either directiy 
or by means of philosophy. Hence the need for the sort of philosophy 
that defends the sciences against the encroachments of ideology, the 
sort of philosophy practised by Lenin: 


There is a history of the sciences, and the lines of the philosophical 
front are displaced according to the transformations of the scientific 
conjuncture (i.e. according to the state of the sciences and their 
problems), and according to the state of the philosophical apparatuses 
that these transformations induce. The terms that designate the scien- 
tific and the ideological have to be rethought again and again.“ 


In concluding, | think we can see that Althusser has been ableto 
rescue his system from an internal critigue by abandoning the whole 
notion of epistemology. In the process, he has succeeded in producing 
the elements of a theory of the relation between the sciences and the 
class struggle, which captures both the autonomy oftheoretical prac- 
tice and the necessity for certain class conditions to be established in 
theory before a particular science can be constituted. He does so by 
means of atheory of philosophy, not as the Science of Sciences, but 
as the instance which, mediating between the sciences and politics, 
establishes these conditions. He thereby also provides us with a much 
clearer idea of the process whereby historical materialism emerged. 
For its completion, the theory reguires the framework for a history of 
the Sciences that can account for developments within the sciences 
both as autonomous practices and as instances articulated upon the 
superstructure, and hence reguiring certain material, social and 
ideological conditions for their operation.* 

Here Althusser?'s work isatits strongest. Thedevelopmentfrom 
theidealisttreatment ofthe sciences in For Marx and Reading Capital 
to the position | have discussed in this section represents, along with 
the concepts of overdetermination and conjuncture, Althusser?s most 
important contribution to Marxist theory. 
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4. ThePoliticsof Ambiguity 


Althusser and the PCF — The Problem of Stalinism 

If we accept Althusser's definition of philosophy as the class 
struggle in theory, then the logical next step would be to see what fruit 
this çe ei bears when applied to Althusser himself. I shall not 
attempt to do so in any detailed way, but will merely sketch out the 
main problems and then relate them to certain features of Althusser's 
theoretical position. 

One problemin any discussion of Althusser's politics isthat, un- 
til very recentiy, in his philosophical works there was no serious 
attempt by Althusser to relate his philosophical position to any 
coherentiy expounded political position, beyond assertions of Marxist 
orthodoxy that anyone could agree with and which could mean 
anything hecaredthemto mean. Ifwelook at For Marx,beyondafew 
obligue references to the crimes of Stalin, there is nothing but a 
criticism of the unscientific nature of the concept of the cult of per- 
sonality, which, while perfectly unexceptionable, is fairly unhelpful 
since it is not accompanied by any sort of alternative analysis. We are 
informed of the need for such an alternative, historical materialist, 
analysis of Stalinism, and are told that the concept of overdetermina- 
tion will be of use here — but nothing more. Because we know that 
Althusser is amember ofthe French Communist Party, we can glean 
from this that he does not agree with the line of the PCF leadership, 
which is to paper over the contradictions in their criticism of Stalin by 
invoking the concept of the cult of personality, and also that he is 
critical of Stalin, so that it would be wrong to classify him asa 
dogmatic, hard-line Stalinist. But nothing more emerges. 

We should remember that the problem of Stalinism is not a 
minor one for any Marxist. Whatever our interpretation may be, the 
reality of the phenomenon of Stalinism is undeniable: the transforma- 
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tion of the Bolshevik Party into a bureaucracy controlled through in- 
creasingiy terroristic measures by its General Secretary, and that 
bureaucracy's transformation of Russia into an advanced industrial 
state capable of defeating Nazi Germany and conguering Eastern 
Europe at the price of the abolition of all remnants of socialist 
democracy, the massacre of millions of peasants, and savage repres- 
sion against the working class. Its analysis is vital not simply because 
ofitsinherent significance—thefateofthefirstworkers” state— but also 
because of its influence on outside events — because the dominance of 
the Russian party within the Comintern enabled the Stalinist 
bureaucracy to establish its regime in the other Communist Parties 
and thereby influence, uniformly for the worse, the fate of the revolu- 
tion in other countries, for example, Germany and Spain in the 19305. 

Forany Marxist,to account forthisphenomenonandtodeduce 
from this analysis conclusions about the tasks ofrevolutionaries, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern bloc, is of the firstimportance. The significance 
this guestion assumed for the tendencies deriving from Trotsky's 
theoretical and political heritage is well-known. But those inthe Com- 
munist Parties arenot absolved fromthistask either. Indeed, precisely 
because these parties arise from the Stalinist tradition, the task is a 
more urgent one. Thus the presuppositions involved in analyses ofthe 
roletheCommunist Party oughttoplaytoday —the guestion of broad, 
popularalliancesofanti-monopoly elements—areessentiallythosein- 
volved in the strategy of Popular Fronts against fascism adopted by 
the Seventh Congress of the Comintern in 1935 at Stalin's behest. 
Theseanalysesdeal with the mostimportantguestionfacingsocialists 
—in Britain, for example, the line to be adopted towards Parliament 
andthe Labour Party. In some cases, they deal with guestionsliteralIy 
of life and death, as was true of Chile, and, perhaps, will be true of 
Portugal. 

A concomitant, however, of the peculiar importance of a set- 
tling of accounts with Stalinism for the world Communist movementis 
itsinabilityto achieve it. An index of thisinability isthe concept ofthe 
cult of personality, as if the abuse of power by one individual and his 
associates could explain a phenomenon of such world historic impor- 
tance. The reasons for this inability vary. In the case of the Russian 
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Party they are fairiy obvious. It has been necessary for the leadership 
to condemn the particular practices of Stalin while deflecting 
criticisms of the system as such, since it is essentially thesametoday as 
it was in Stalin?'stime. The concept of the cult of personality serves ad- 
mirabiy to detach Stalin's “abuse of socialist legality? from the con- 
juncture of which they were a part. It is thus possible tolaudthe 1930s 
astheperiodofthe triumph ofsocialismin one country, while condem- 
ning some of the methods reguired to achieve this 'triumph'. The 
reasons for the condemnation of Stalin reflected both the socio- 
economic pressures towards areliance more on market mechanisms 
rather thandirectrepression inrunningthe economy and the tendency 
that existed under Stalin's police state for the upper echelons of the 
bureaucracy to form a significant number of its victims. The extent of 
this de-Stalinisation should be clear, in the light of the persistent 
persecution of political dissidents and Jews under Brezhnev. 

In the case of the Communist Parties in the West this is more 
complex. Since the war, the possession by the Russian bureaucracy of 
nuclear weapons has made reliance on the European parties far less 
necessary as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy. The resulting 
tendency for these parties to become transformed into classical refor- 
mist parties is well documented.! Hence the part that some Western 
parties, notabiy the Italian, have played in pushing for de- 
Stalinisation, and the virtual unanimity with which they condemned 
the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. But there are counteracting 
tendencies. The Communist Parties still derive a significant propor- 
tion of their support from a persisting image of socialist militancy that 
they project, in part thanks to an ideology in which the Soviet Union, 
as the first socialist country, plays a significant role. Any radical 
devaluation of the Soviet Union would threaten a severe crisis within 
the Communist Parties. Therefore, the guestion of Stalinism remains 
delicate, little troubled by anyattention apartfromtherepetition ofthe 
Psalms in praise of the first socialist country and dewy-eyedreportsof 
the triumphs of Soviet pig-iron forging or ballet-dancing, even in the 
case of parties which have proceeded particularly far along the refor- 
mist road, like the British. 

We can see, therefore, theimportance of Althusser's discussion 
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of Stalinism for an understanding of his politics. Indeed, in Reply £o 
John Lewis, particularly the French edition, where Althusser discusses 
the politics of his philosophical intervention, theguestion of Stalinism 
and the crisis which has been its heritagefor the post-war Communist 
movement, play a central role. Yet this text also is infested with am- 
biguity. 

The essentialsoftheargument seem to be as follows. Althusser?s 
philosophical intervention has been aimed against the couple 
economism/humanism. The former consists in the reduction of all 
other instances of the social formation to epiphenomena of the 
economy, and, conseguentiy, in a politics which relies upon an 
economic deus ex machina to produce the proletarian revolution. 
Humanism interprets history as the drama of a Subject, man, his 
alienation andnecessaryreconciliation, thus suppressing thereality of 
history as a process whose motor is the class struggle, and obscuring 
thelines that have to be drawn between classes with differentinterests 
in the political struggle if the proletariat is to take power. Both 
economism and humanism are closely related, above all in the 
Hegelian problematic, whose concept of totality reduces its instances 
to expressions of its essence, and whose dialectic is essentially a 
teleological one. Humanism has been a dominant characteristic of 
those tendencies in the Communist camp which have championed de- 
Stalinisation while using the cult of personality as a way of evading a 
settling of accounts, theoretical and political, with Stalin. Economism, 
on the other hand, was, according to Althusser the chief feature of 
what he calis the Stalinist “deviatior”. 

This would seem to set the stage for Althusser's critigue of 
Stalinism (although his describing it as a “deviation, a mere political 
error rather than the socio-historic phenomenon thatit was andis, isa 
bad sign). However, even here we are in for a disappointment. After a 
repetition of the criticisms of the cult of personality for abstracting 
from therole of the party and the state,the mode ofproductionandthe 
class struggle, etc. we are informed that there is such a thing as aright 
critigue of Stalinism and a left critigue of Stalinism. Under the former 
heading are found, not only the studies of 'totalitarianism” beloved of 
American political scientists, but also the analyses of Russia produced 
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by Trotskyists. Now, a priori, this may seem a bit strange, to classif y 
some of the most serious attempts, albeit often faulty ones, to produce 
a Marxist analysis of the Russian social formation, without bothering 
to characterise or argue against them. 

We are informed that Trotskyism is unworthy of our attention 
since it can claim no great historic victory for its cause. For a 
Trotskyist to give this remark the reply it deserves, he need simpliy 
point out that the organisation of the October insurrection and the 
foundation of the Red Army were not minor achievements, or that 
compared to such historic victories of Stalinist politics as the triumph 
of Nazismin Germany or of Franco in Spain most defeats would pale. 
We can certainly say that Althusser?s observation is not a serious 
argument against another Marxist tendency (he could of course expel 
the Trotskyists from the Marxist tradition, as Stalin did when he 
classified — and shot — them as fascists), specially since a number of 
Althusser's followers have begun to play with the notion thatthe Rus- 
sian social formation is state capitalist rather than socialist. To take 
the most notable case, Etienne Balibar, one of Althusser?s collabora- 
tors in Reading Capital, has since worked with the economist Charles 
Bettelheim in his investigations of Russian society, which conclude 
that state capitalism is that society's dominant feature.? 

Althusser, after his dismissal of Trotskyism, informs us that 
there is also a left critigue of the Stalinist “deviation” implicit in the 
practice of the Chinese Revolution, from the Long March to the 
Cultural Revolution. We are not told what this critigue is, beyond 
some references, common in Althusser's recent writings, to the need 
foracorrect'massline on the part ofthe party. This shouldcome asno 
surprise since this critigue of Stalinism hadremained so implicit as not 
tohavecometotheattention of the Chinese Communist Party, which 
isunder the illusion that it is loyal to Stalin's memory. Indeed, it is un- 
clear as to what this critigue could pertain, since we are told that 
Stalin's positive achievements include the strategy of socialism in one 
country and the industrialisation in the thirties, despite the fact that 
preconditions for this industrialisation were savage labour laws, 
collectivisation and the massacre of millions of peasants and that a 
major aim of the Purges was the elimination of those Communists 
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critical of collectivisation. But perhaps my criticisms are too crudely 
concrete to avoid the accusation of empiricism. ... 

The ambiguity we encountered in For Marx on the guestion of 
Stalinism is, in fact, a structural feature of Althusser's political posi- 
tion. Essentially, he is interested in an alternative to either the mere 
reaffirmation of Stalinism or the straightforward adoption of refor- 
mism. Yet, he is attempting to find one while remaining within a 
Stalinist problematic. By this I mean that he continues to accord 
validity to the main product of Stalinist rule, which was not, pace 
Solzhenitsyn, the terror, important though that was in the transforma- 
tion of Russian society, but the.creation of an advançed capitalist 
economy in Russia, albeit not one exploited by individual capitalists 
but by a state bureaucracy.? The problem of Stalinism for Com- 
munists is that of criticising certain of Stalin's practices while 
recognising his achievements in the construction of “socialism” in 
Russia. This has tended topolarise betweenliberals and hardliners in 
both East and West, since Stalinism involves not only guestions of 
historical analysis but also concrete political problems. 

Althusser wishestotranscend this dichotomy, yet since heis un- 
willing to reject Stalin?'s achievement, or atleast to permit the applica- 
tion of Marxist conceptstothe Russian social formation as a whole, he 
ispreventedfrom doing so. All he can doisrefer obliguely to a Maoist 
“left” critigue, which presumabiy would concentrate on superstruc- 
tural elements like the need for a cultural revolution (and a People's 
Liberation Armyto putdown the masses when they get out of hand, as 
they did in Shanghai in 1967), while evading the broader guestions 
which even some of his followers are beginning to raise. One of the 
most interesting and important phenomena of recent years has been 
the evolution of certain Maoist tendencies in the West towards both a 
serious orientation towards the working class in their own countries, 
rather than the mixture of romantic Third Worldism and ultra-left 
voluntarism so well depicted in Godard's La Chinoise, and a critigue 
of Stalinism that involves a class analysis of Russia. Althusser's 
Maoism, on the other hand, serves merely as a certificate of 
revolutionary militancy that enables him to evade the real guestions 
that are Stalin's heritage. 
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This is not a purely theoretical matter (if such exists). Although 
illness prevented Althusser from any involvement inthe events of May 
andJune 1968'in France, we possess an analysis by him of theseevents 
in a letter he wrote to the Italian Communist, Maria Antionietta 
Macchiocchi. It is a sad document for those who respect Althusser?s 
contribution to Marxist theory. All the usualintellectualmachineryto 
produce afactofthe most stunning obviousness—that the most signifi- 
cant feature of these events was not the student revolt but the general 
strike. The implication of this banal pronouncement is that the 
revolutionary groupuscules were wrong to have criticised the PCF for 
failing to sense revolutionary possibilities in the situation. The 
different levels of consciousness of the workers and the students is 
cited as evidence for this claim. Apparentiy, the famous “mass line” 
does not admit the possibility of a revolutionary party taking advan- 
tage of a favourable turn of events (presumabiy the largest general 
strike in history would fail under this heading) to raise the con- 
sciousness of the working class and develop the situation in the direc- 
tion of revolution. To guote a contemporary analysis of the French 
events: 


The main condemnation ofthe PCFisnot that they did not carry out a 
victorious socialist revolution in May or June. No one could have 
guaranteed that this could be done. What was necessary was to raise 
the self -confidence and organisational strength of the working class. 
The PCF prevented the election of democratic strike committees. It 
prevented the link-up between committees. It sent the majority of 
workers away from the factory. Those who were left were engaged in 
gamesinsteadofinserious political discussion. It didits besttoinsulate 
the workers from the revolutionary students and young workers..... 
The accusation against the PCF is not that it did not win an 
assault on the citadels of capitalism, but that it prevented anyone from 
even starting the assault.* 


Thus despite the appearance of maintaining a critical distance 
between himself and the line of the leadership of the PCF, on the most 
important and fundamental political guestion since the war, Althusser 
returned meekly to the fold. 
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ideology and the State 

It would be a violation of Althusser's method if we were not to 
seek totracethereflections ofthe ambiguities of his political position in 
histheory. One such reflection should be clear. We havealreadynoted 
the way in which the definition of philosophy as the theory of 
theoretical practice serves to separate Marxism into Pure Reason 
above the class struggle and we can also note the way in which this 
definition serves to validate Althusser's own political practice, orlack 
thereof. Similarly, his neglect ofthe problem oftheunityoftheory and 
practice is symptomatic. Despite his self-criticism for this failure, his 
recent writings contain very little discussion of the problem, beyond 
vague references to the world-historic importance of the union of 
Marxism and the workers” movement, as if, despite his disclaimers, 
this union weresomething achieved once and for all. I shall return to 
this in the Conclusion of this essay. 

The ambiguities of Althusser's political position are reflected, 
however, primarily in his theory ofideology and the state. It is this that 
has been subjectedto the most sustained and effective criticism, most 
notabiy by Jacgues Ranciere, one of the collaborators in the original 
edition of Reading Capital, who has since broken with Althusser. 
One of his major criticisms, the purely epistemological role that 
ideology plays in Althusser's theory, as one of the terms of the 
science/ideology opposition, rather than as one of the principal sites 
anddeterminants ofthe class struggle, while guite correct, hastosome 
extent been deflected by Althusser's development of the theory of 
ideology by means ofthe notion of the Ideological State Apparatuses 
and his revision of his definition of philosophy.9 However, there are 
certain general features of the theory of ideology which have not 
changed. 

Above all, Althusser denies that ideology is something specific 
to class societies: '/deology is as such an organic part of every social 
totality.” We are given very little indication of why this should be so 
beyond the assertion that '/deology (as a system of mass represen- 
tations) is indispensable in any society if men are to be formed, 
transformed and eguipped to respond to their conditions of ex- 
istence.*Ideology, the process whereby men” experience of their rela- 
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tion tothe worldis transformed by their insertion into a subject-object 
relation, is essential to the reproduction of every social formation. 

Let uslook closely at the claim before deciding what to make of 
it. Now, it is true that in any society we can expect men to possess a 
particular conception of the world, since every human activity is not 
automatic and mechanical but reguires conscious and unconscious 
thought and choice. Hence, as Gramsci put it: 


Everyone is a philosopher, though in his own way and unconsciously, 
since even in the slightest manifestation of any activity whatever, in 
“Işnguage” there is contained a specific conception of the world.* 


It is also true that the process whereby such conceptions are formed 
will reflect the nature and demands of the particular relations of 
production in which men are inserted, rather than the choices and 
dramas of individual men. This will be the case also under com- 
munism, although the process will surely be a radically different one 
from that in class societies, since it will be one reflecting the manage- 
ment of production by the associated producers rather than the ap- 
propriation of the surplus by an exploiting class. Yet,itdoes not follow 
that the conceptions of the world of men in communist society will 
necessarily express the sort of imaginary relation to the world that 
ideology does on Althusser's account. 

It is true that, if we accept Althusser's analysis of the sciences, 
such conceptions of the world will not have the character of sciences, 
since, as we have seen, the sciences are very specific practices, in- 
volving the employment of highly abstract concepts in accordance 
with norms specific to each science. However, since communism Will 
involvethe abolition of the distinction betweenintellectual and manual 
labour, we can expect a much wider participation in theoretical prac- 
tice than under capitalism and hence a much broader diffusion of 
scientific concepts among the masses, including their presence in the 
conceptions of the world that govern practice. 

Further, Althusser's theory of ideology is closely connected to 
Marx's analysis of fetishism in Capital. We have already discussed 
this analysis, and the way in which it produces appearances with an 
objective status through their role in the process of reproduction of 
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capitalism.!9 However, there is an obversetothis coin. It is this. Marx?s 
theory of fetishism is one specific to the capitalist mode of production. 
The fetishised appearance of things under capitalism derives ulti- 
mately from thenatureofthe commodity, in whichthesocialcharacter 
oflabourisonlyestablishedbymeansoftheexchangeofitsproductson 
the market. Now, it may be, as Balibar argues,thattherearetypes of 
fetishism in other modes of production.!! It would, however, be 
necessary to follow Marx in deriving their necessity from an analysis 
of the specific nature of the mode of production concerned. This is 
guite a different matter from a general assertion about the needs of 
“society'assuch,whichis Althusser?'smethodofargument. 

Moreover, when Marx, as he sometimes does in Capital, con- 
trasts the capitalist and communist modes of production, he implies 
fairly clearlythat with the abolition of the production of commodities, 
andthereforeofthe mechanisms necessary for theexistenceofamode 
of production based on generalised commodity production, the 
necessity for the fetishised appearance of the system will vanish. Thus, 
in discussing the fetishism of commodities, he writes: 


Let us now picture to ourselves.... a community of free individuals, 
carrying on their work with the means of production in common, in 
which the labour power of all the different individuals is consciously 
applied as the combined labour power of the community.... The 
social relations of the individual producers, with regard both to their 
labour and to its products, are in this case perfectiy simple and intelli- 
gible and that with regard not only to production but also to dis- 
tribution. !? 
Rather than reguiring the mystif ying and anarchic mechanism of the 
market in order that society may be reproduced, production will be 
directiy regulated and controlled by the producers in accordance with 
a consciousiy and collectively arrived at plan. 

Recentiy, Balibar has sought to detach Althusser's theory from 
its dependence on Marx's analysis of fetishism, which he criticises as 
idealist, by emphasising the importance of the Ideological State Ap- 
paratuses for securing the dominance of ruling-class ideology, rather 
than any sort of automatic process directiy generated by the relations 
of production themselves.!? Undoubtediy, the integration of the 
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theory ofideology with the theory ofthe state, and their mutual subor- 
dination to atheory of the non-economic conditions for thereproduc- 
tion of the mode of production are an important development and one 
that provides a useful conceptual framework for a continuation of 
Gramsci's investigations of ideology and the state. Moreover, the 
thesis that the category of the subject is constitutive of all ideology is 
worth pursuing, as a provisional hypothesis at least. Problems, 
however, remain.!* Indeed, the central problem of the justification of 
Althusser?s hypostatisation of ideology takes on an even more acute 
form. For, the Marxisttheory of the state involves not merely a theory 
of the state but also of the conditions for its abolition. The definition of 
the state as a machine of class repression is one specific to class 
societies, and the seizure of power by the proletariatis the first step in 
its abolition. If ideology is materialised in institutions that are part of 
the state apparatus, their role in the process in which the state is 
abolished is a very problematical one on Althusser's account. The 
natural solution would betoextendthetheory ofideology into atheory 
that, like that of the state, determines both its conditions of existence 
and the conditions of its abolition. 

This conclusion is one to which we areled by the Marxisttradi- 
tion. Ideology as a system ofrepresentations that mystifies therelation 
between men and their conditions of existence is cleariy, in the works 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin, the product ofa class society. Thereitis es- 
sentially a means by which the ruling class maintains its position by 
obscuring the conditions of exploitation and oppression at the heart of 
society. The working class*s need for such an ideology does not exist, 
since its interests lie in the abolition of all class society. It is for this 
reasonalsothat, as Althusser argues, the science of social formations, 
which reveals the mechanisms of class exploitation and oppression, is 
one that involves as its precondition the taking up of a proletarian 
political position, and thatit is this science that guides the proletariat in 
its struggle for political power. 

The reasons for Althusser's continued refusal to thus transform 
histheory ofideology reflect a survival from his earlier work. There, as 
Ranciere points out, the function of ideology is an epistemological one 
— that of providing a contrast to science: 
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The functioning of the “Science/Ideology? opposition depends on the 
re-establishment of a space homologous to that which the whole 
metaphysical tradition assumes by opposing Science to its Other; thus 
supposing the closure ofa universe of discourse dividedintotherealms 
ofthe true and the false, into the world of Science and that of its Other 
(opinion, error, illusion, etc.). If one failsto grasp that ideology is fun- 
damentaliy thesite of a struggle, of a class struggle,itimmediatelyslips 
into this place determined by the history of metaphysics: the place of 
the Other of Science.! 


Theimplication of an end of ideology thus conceived would bea 
return to a philosophical position which Althusser had already re- 
jected — that of conceiving the essence of the real as immediately pre- 
sent in the appearances.!© Communism would become the point at 
which history became transparent, the appearances the direct expres- 
sion ofthereal, the resolution of the human dramain the complicity of 
subject and object. Yet, this need not follow from the adoption of the 
theory ofthe end of ideology, providingideology isconceived, not as 
illusion to science's truth, but as a site of the class struggle. The com- 
plexity of the object of historical materialism, of the social formation, 
arises from its material nature andtherefore wouldremain under com- 
munism. Even if the superstructure were abolished, the process of 
production itself would be a complex structure, involving a combina- 
tion ofdistinctinstances. Further,the necessity ofscience(pace Marx) 
is not dependent upon the existence of ideology, but derives rather 
from the nature of theoretical practice as an autonomous process in 
which knowledges are produced according to the specific norms and 
protocols of the sciences. The concept of the communist mode of 
production would be a complex one, reguiring its construction in 
historical materialism, not one that arises spontaneously from the 
historical process. 

Thereremains,therefore,acontradiction in Althusser's work. It 
derives from the juxtaposition of his alteredtheory of ideology, which 
sees ideologies as the site of class struggles and the reflections of class 
interest, rather than as the illusions that precede the Truth of Science, 
and hisrejection of any form of epistemology, on the one hand,andthe 
assertion that ideology is necessary to any society, on the other. This 
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results from a survival from his previous position, an epistemological 
conception of ideology. Whatever its causes, its result isto undermine 
the conception of Marxism as the theory of the class struggle (which 
Althusser champions in ReplytoJohnLevwis) andtotransformitintoa 
sociology, a theory of the general conditions of social cohesion. As 
Ranciere puts it: 


How, after having proclaimed that the whole of history is that ofthe 
class struggle, can it define functions like: securing social cohesion in 
general? Isn't it precisely because Marxism has nothing to say on this 
subject, that we have shifted our ground and moved on tothat of a 
Co'mtean or Durkheimian type sociology, which actually does con- 
cern itself with the systems of representations that secure or break up 
the cohesion of the social group?!” 


This may be no more than atendency in Althusser?s work, but it 
is one with serious political conseguences. For the notion that the 
masses necessarily live in ideology, and that it will therefore be 
necessary for there to continue to exist a group of those adept in the 
sciences in order to guide them, derives from this position. Thus con- 
ceived, the theory of ideology can serve as a justification for 
bureaucratic state capitalism in the Eastern bloc. For, there, it is of 
course true that ideology (and the state) persist and indeed flourish, 
with a conseguent need for an explanation of this fact that does not 
challenge these countries? claim to be socialist. Moreover,it servesto 
provide theoreticians with an excuse for separating themselves from 
the class struggle, to pursue the needs of pure theory far from the 
ideology-steeped class struggle. In these circumstances, the thesis 
that philosophy is the class strugglein theory can serve as an alibifor 
political immobilism. 
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Conclusion 


No summing up on Althusser could be adeguate without taking 
into accountthe complex andcontradictory character of his work. We 
can see in restrospect the extent to which Althusser?s work is struc- 
tured by the tension between his rejection of epistemology, of any 
theory of guarantees, of the difference between science and non- 
science, truth and illusion, and the presence of epistemological 
categories in his work. In his best-known writings, For Marx and 
Reading Capital, this resulted in a conception of philosophy as the 
theory of theoretical practice, thus transforming the sciences into an 
instance abovethe historical process. The reorganisation of his system 
in thetextscommencing with Leninand Philosophy hasresultedin the 
elimination of epistemological categories from Althusser's theory of 
philosophy, the sciences and their relation to the class struggle. 
However, the tension survives, displaced on to his theory ofideology, 
which presents a contradictory aspect as a theory of ideologies 
materialised in specific practices, the site and reflection of class 
struggles, hypostatised into a sociologistic theory of ideology in 
general. 

The contradictory character of Althusser's work makes 
straightforward conclusions difficult. We have seen something ofthe 
relationship between Althusser's closet Stalinism and the tensions in 
his theoretical position. Because, in the last instance, his work is struc- 
turedby the tensionreferredtointhepreviousparagraph,andbecause 
thistension has serious political conseguences, Althusser'spositionas 
such must be rejected by Marxists. 

Yet, at the same time we must accept that Althusser has made 
contributions of great importance to Marxist theory. His critigue of 
Hegelian Marxism and his attempt to think, in the concepts of over- 
determination and structural causality, a materialist dialectic that is 
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radically non-teleological and that captures the complexity of contra- 
diction are achievements of lasting value. Moreover, he has provided 
us with elements of a theory of the sciences which is radically non- 
positivist and non-empiricist, which avoids the speculative ambitions 
of epistemology, and which enables us to think the sciences both in 
their specificity andintheirrelation to the class struggle. In the case of 
both his dialectical investigations and his theory of the sciences we 
should, however, recognise that Althusser?s chief merit lies in having 
reformulated the problems that have to be solved in a useful way, 
rather than in providing any clear-cut solutions, The concept of 
problerhatic should have taught us, though, that this is not a minor 
achievement. 

But unfortunately the matter cannot be left there. One of the 
principal gaps in Althusser?'s work, registered but not filled in his more 
recent writingş, is his failureto discuss the unity oftheory and practice. 
This is no mere theoretical omission. In this absence, this fracture, in 
Althusser's theory, we can read the political underplot of his work 
most cleariy. The unity of theory and practice isthe central problem of 
Marxist politics. Andit is the central problem facing us, Marxists, to- 
day. Thelong boom is over, leaving in its wake crisis and the greatest 
threat to international capitalism since the era ofthe Russian Revolu- 
tion. Imperialism faces a wworkers'movementthat is onthe offensive in 
all corners of the globe: Italy, Argentina, Southern Africa, Spain. In 
Portugal it is presented with the distinct possibility of a workers' dic- 
tatorship in the immediate future. If revolutionary politics and the 
mass struggles of the working class met and joined, they could 
detonate an explosion that would bring down capitalism. How to 
make them meet and join, how to buildin the centres of working-class 
struggle across the globe revolutionary parties that can lead theinter- 
national proletariat to state power, is the guestion that confronts 
Marxists from Bombay to Birmingham. Toevadethe issue of the unity 
of theory and practice today is to move away from Marxism. 

Thepoliticalreasons for Althusser?sevasion of the issue should 
be evident. To pose the guestion of the revolutionary party today 
means breaking politically with Stalinism, since it means criticising, 
understanding and rejecting the reformism of the western Communist 
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Parties and the state capitalist bureaucracies of the eastern Com- 
munist Parties. This is something Althusser is not prepared to do. 

The relation between this political stance and Althusser's 
theoretical position ought also to be clear from what has gone before. 
Althusser himself provides us with thetoolsfor analysingthisrelation. 
He writes of the development of the young Marx's thought: 


It can be said that in this process, in which the object occupies the 
forestage, it is the political (class) position that occupies the determi- 
nant place, but the philosophical position that ensures the theoretical 
relationship between the political position and the object ofreflection.' 


In Althusser's case the relation between Marx and Hegel, i.e. the 
problem of the dialectic, is the object of hisreflection. What concerns 
us here istherelation between his philosophical position, which has ex- 
ercised us through most of this essay, and his political position, since 
according to him the latter is determinant in the last instance at the 
philosophical level. 

Thisrelation can betracedin his very theory. It is presentin the 
contradiction between his critigue of epistemology and his employ- 
ment of epistemological categories. For we have seen that the ten- 
dency deriving from this contradictionisto separateoffthesciences,to 
be specific, historical materialism, from the class struggle. It is thus 
thatthe unity oftheory and practice is evaded, or solved only verballiy, 
at the level of theory. 

The effect of Althusser's practical, political evasion of the 
problem of revolutionary practice today upon his theoretical argu- 
ment can be found evenin his strengths. For it is precisely in the areas 
most separated from the problems of political practice — the structure 
of the dialectic, the nature of the sciences — that Althusser”s positive 
achievements lie. Not that I wish to claim that the dialectic can be 
separated from the problems of political practice. Indeed it is at the 
point where the general guestion of the nature of the dialectic connects 
with practice that the most formidable problems are concentrated. 
This is, of course, the area of ideology. Everything links up somehow 
to ideology. The theory of overdetermination and the critigue of em- 
piricist epistemology hang together thanks to the treatment of 
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fetishism as the necessary mode of existence of social relations. The 
obverse of history as a process without a subject is ideology as the in- 
stance that moulds individuals into subjects to fit the needs of this 
process. Science is defined in opposition to ideology. Andideologyis 
vital in the process through which the problem of the unity of theory 
and practice is removed from our field of vision. For ideology is the 
way in which we relate to our conditions of existence, it is the way 
in which we live our relation to society. But the problem for revo- 
lutionary Marxists is to change the way in which people live their 
relation to society, to shift their stance from passive acguiescence to 
involvementin the struggle to overthrow capitalism andreplaceit with 
working-class self -government. How can atheory that treats people's 
relation to society as necessarily mystified accommodate this 
problem? 

Finally, the theory of ideology effects a subtle shift in the treat- 
ment of the state. As I have already pointed out, Althusser only ex- 
amines the problem ofthe state inrelation to the theory ofideology. In 
discussing the problem of the superstructure he discusses the 
Ideological State Apparatuses, but not the state itself. While this ap- 
proach may be valid from alimited, analytical point of view, and while 
thetheory ofthe ISAsisin itself a useful one, we shouldbeawareofthe 
dangers here. Marxist politics is defined by its objective: the destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois state apparatus and its replacement by the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariatin theform of are&gime of workers? councils. 
Althusser's approachtothe state carries with itthedanger ofreplacing 
the struggle against the capitalist state by a struggle in relation to ap- 
paratuses which function to inculcate ideology, a/presentin the hands 
ofthe bourgeoisie, but which may be /aken over and usedtoinculcate 
*proletarian” ideology rather than bourgeois ideology. This attitude 
could well go hand-in-hand with an analysis ofthe state asa wholethat 
places greater emphasis on its ideological than itsrepressive functions. 
Such an analysis would therefore redefine the role of proletarian 
revolution, shifting it from smashing of the capitalist state andreplac- 
ing it with workers” power to changing the personnel in order to retool 
the machine and then pump out “proletarian' ideology. The reformism 
ofthis approach and its consistency with the strategies ofthe Western 
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Communist Parties geared to coalition governments with capitalist 
parties ought to be clear. 

Thus, on the guestions that divide revolutionaries from reform- 
ists, the guestions of the revolutionary party ard the struggle against 
the capitalist state, Althusser is silent or misleading. Itis on this score, 
ultimately, that Marxists must take up a critical stance towards his 
work. 


Postscript 


1974 was a good year for books by or about Althusser. Apart 
from Saul Karsz's useful if perhaps uncritical study of Althusser's 
philosoplıy, Althusser?s 1967 lectures, Philosophy and the Spon- 
taneous Philosophy of the Scientists, were published. Most important, 
however, was Althusser?s Elöments d'Autocritigue (Elemenis ofa Self 
Criticism). I only obtained andreadthis text after the final draft of my 
manuscript had been completed in January ) 975. Since it istooimpor- 
tantto be neglected, I have addedthis Postscript in order to discuss it. 

Elemenis of a Self Criticism was written by Althusser in June 
1972aspartofhisreplyto John Lewis, but was not published as part of 
that text so as to preserve its coherence. The Seff Criticism concen- 
trates upon a discussion of the philosophical position expounded in 
For Marx and Reading Capital, criticising it in the light of the theory 
of philosophy developed in Lenin and Philosophy and Reply to 
John Lewis. However, while it is something of an intellectual 
autobiography, as Althusser admits, he is concerned to emphasise its 
relation to the class struggle: 


Certainly, this self criticism whose “logic” and internal arguments | am 
developing here as they have taken hold of our reflection, is not a purely 
internal phenomenon. It can only be understood as the effect of acom- 
pletely different, external, logic that of the political events that 1 dis- 
cussed in the Reply (o John Lewis.' 


Very little of this “external political logic can be found in the 
actual Sef Criticism. Althusser concentrates upon isolating his 
theoretical errors and pursuingtheirconseguences for philosophy and 
the science. 

We should recall that Althusser has characterised the erroneous 
tendencics to be found in For Marx and Reading Capital as 
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theoreticist and positivist: the assimilation of philosophy to science 
and its erection into a theory of theoretical practice with the effect of 
separating the sciences from the class struggle. We noted that what 
this meant was that the necessity and nature of the epistemological 
break became inexplicable. It is therefore appropriate that 
Althusser's self criticism should concentrate upon histreatmentofthe 
break in his earlier writings. 

In criticising these writings, however, Althusser stressed that he 
does not reject the validity of the category of epistemological break 
nor does he in any way wish to gualify his stress upon the scientificity 
of Marxism. He stands by both thereality and the necessity ofthe rup- 
ture with bourgeois ideology and the construction ofthe first scientific 
concepts of historical materialism that Marx achieved in 1845. 
Indeed, he writes: 


It isn't an exaggeration to say that what is today at stake in the battle 
over these words (“science”, etc.— AClis Leninism as such. Not only 
therecognition of the existence androle of Marxisttheory and science, 
but the concrete forms of the fusion of the Workers” Movement and 
Marxist theory, and the conception of materialism and of the dialec- 
tic.? 


Althusser is here referring to his polemic against those who, like John 
Lewis, substituted humanism for class struggle as the basis of Marx- 
ism. But we know what to expect from the politics that Althusser 
would have us adopt: critical gesiures (wrapped up in Maoist 
rhetoric) towards the reformism of the Communist Parties in the 
West, and the state capitalist tyrannies in the East. 

But if Althusser still champions the epistemological break 
between Marxism and bourgeois ideology, what is his criticism of 
the version of it to be found in For Marx and Reading Capital? 
EssentialIy, that it remains a purely epistemological break, that is, an 
event that takes place purely in #heory: 


But instead of givingthis historicalevent|the break — AC)allits social, 
political, ideological and theoretical dimensions, 1 reduced it to the 
stature ofalimited #heoretical fact: the epistemological “break' obser- 
vable in the works of Marx from 1845 onwards. Having done this, I 
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found myself caught up in arafionalisi interpretation of the break” 
confronting (ruth anderrorin the shape ofthe speculative opposition 
of Science and Ideology in general, of which the antagonism between 
Marxism and bourgeois ideology became thus a particular case. 
Reduction * interpretation: the class struggle is practically absent 
from this speculative-rationalist stage.? 


Therationalism ofthis treatment ofthe break lies in the fact that 
it reduces the break to an event at the level of the sciences alone. This 
reduction means that the break can only be explained in terms of fac- 
tors internal to theory; the relation between the theoretical event and 
the totality of the social formation is broken. The sciences become a 
practice separate from the class struggle, enjoying a privileged 
existence in isolation from historical development. 

How is this reduction effected? Through the reduction of the 
break to an opposition between Science and Ideology in general: 


This is to bring into play there, confronting science, a Marxist notion 
that is very important, but very eguivocal, and precisely in theform of 
its misleading eguivogue in The German Ideology, where it plays, un- 
der the same undifferentiated name, two different roles, on the one 
hand, that ofa philosophical category(illusion, error), andonthe other 
hand that of a scientific concept (superstructural formation): the no- 
tion of ideology. And it matters little that The German Ideology 
authorises this confusion: since Marx abandonedit, and enabled us to 
avoid this trap. This was in fact to put in place this eguivocal notion of 
ideology on £he rationalist stage of the opposition between error and 
truth. And it was thus reducing ideology to error, and contrariwise 
baptising error ideology, giving to this rationalist theatre the usurped 
allures of Marxism.* 


Despite Althusser's claim to have provided the only fundamen- 
tal andcoherent criticism of his position, we have seen that Rancigre 
identified precisely the same error, the treatment of ideology as the 
illusion of science's truth. In general, we have seen that the 
epistemological treatment of ideology that remains constant 
throughout Althusser's writings is the link between the errors in his 
theoretical position and his Stalinist politics. The effect of this 
rationalist treatment of the break is to insulate the sciences from the 
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rest of the social formation. But this cuts across Althusser's concep- 
tion of science as the working over ofpre-existingtheory by ascientific 
problematic inordertoproducenew knowledges. Thismodelreguires 
that the conditions for the emergence of scientific problematics 
(Generalities Il) can only come from outside scientific practice itself. 
Yet Althusser now admits that by cutting the sciences off from the 
social whole he made the construction of a scientific problematic an 
inexplicablemystery: 


I had thus certainly notedthe existenceofthe'break”, butasIthoughtit 
under the Marxist disguise of error as ideology, and despite all the 
history and thedialectic that Itriedto'inject” intoit,intothe categories 
Itruth and error — ACİ) that were, in the final analysis rationalist, | 
could not explain what had brought about this break, and if basicalIy I 
was aware of it, | was incapable of thinking it and expressing it. 


The effect of this error was an attempt to theorise it, which 
resultedin the full flowering of Althusser?'stheoreticistdeviation. This 
deviation was expressedin threetheses. Firstiy, there was thetheory of 
the difference between Science and Ideologyin general, areversionto 
the problematic of guarantees that he had rejected. Secondiy, there 
was the category of theoretical practice, which suppressed the distinc- 
tion between the sciences and philosophy under the guise of an 
analysis of theory as production. Thirdiy, there was the thesis of 
philosophy as the theory oftheoretical practice, the culminating point 
of this theoreticist tendency”.“ 

Althusser goes on to discuss the accusations of abandoning 
Marxism for structuralism that were aimedat Reading Capital in par- 
ticular, and which centred around the notion of structural causality, 
thenotion ofa cause that consists in therelation that its effectstake up. 
Althusser argues that he had always rejected structuralism, which in- 
asmuch asit is ahomogeneous tendency consists in the reduction of 
reality to a combinatory of elements that possess no necessary 
relationship andthe attemptto modelrealityintheabstract.Heargues 
that therole of science istorender comprehensible concretereality by 
means ofadetour in theory,throughthe construction of abstract con- 
cepts in order to know the real, not to reduccit to the abstract. If he 
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cocguetted with structuralist terminology in Reading Capital he 
nevertheless never surrender&d to structuralism. 

Yet his discussion of Reading Capitalin the SejfCriticism does 
contain a significant retreat. He argues that structural causality 
remains of value, in a number of ways. One is scientific: 


To say that “the cause is absent” signifies in Historical 
Materialism, that the 'contradiction in the last instance” is never pre- 
sent in person on the stage of history (“the hour of determination in the 
last instance never comes”) and that one cannot get hold of it directiy, 
asgfit were a'person present”. Itis a'cause”,butin adialecticalsense,in 
determi ing whatis,onthestageoftheclass struggle,'the decisive link” 
to seize.” 


Another is philosophical: 


The dialectic makes the ruling cause an absent one, for it effaces, 
eclipses and 'surpasses” #he pre-Hegelian, mechanist category of 
cause, conceived as (he billiard ball in person, that one can get hold of, 
the cause identified as he substance, #he subject, etc. The dialectic 
makes mechanist “causality? absent, in presenting the thesis of a com- 
pletely different “causality?.9 


Thus structural causality becomes, on the one hand, a refor- 
mulation of the concept of overdetermination, and, on the other, the 
demarcation point between explanations of society that treat it asa 
concatenation of discrete events or the emanation ofa subject andthe 
explanation of society interms of a complex and contradictory struc- 
ture. The specification ofhow the structure of the whole operates upon 
the partsremains an uncompletedtask. The summit of Althusser's ac- 
count ofthe problematic of historical materialism in Reading Capital 
is demoted to a more modest role. 

Althusser argues that his principalerrorin Reading Capital was 
theoreticist rather than structuralist. The effect of this error was amost 
symptomatic absence: that of the class struggle. Indeed, “There is 
hardiy any matter of the class struggle /or itself in For Marx and 
Reading Capital.” 

How does this relateto what we saw above about Althusser's 


progressive rejection of the notion of an epistemology, ofa theory that 
provides guarantees ofthe scientificity ofknowledges, andits replace- 
ment by a theory of philosophy as the class struggle in theory, 
providing the link between the sciences and the class struggle? Very 
closely. Althusser states the contrast in somewhat different terms to 
those | used, but the point he makes is the same. He defines 
epistemology as “thetheory of the conditions and forms of scientific 
practiceandofits history in the different concrete sciences”. However, 
he distinguishes between two senses of epistemology. One is the 
speculative sense: “The theory of Scientific Practice in its difference 
with other practices.” Here, of course, we have epistemology in the 
sense that I have usedit in my essay, a philosophical ideology of the 
guarantee of scientificity to knowledges provided by the construction 
of a general criterion of scientificity. The other sense is the materialist: 
epistemology becomes the study of “the material, social, political, 
ideological and philosophical conditions of thetheoretical “modes of 
production” and “processes of production” of existing knowledges”.19 

Thus a materialist epistemology becomes, in place of the 
metaphysical conditions prescribing the possible limits of any know- 
ledge, the scientific analysis of the historical process through which 
the existing sciences have emerged. Althusser has sketched out what 
one aspect of such an analysis would look like in his text on the con- 
ditions of Marxs scientific discovery, which is now published in 
French for the firsttime with the Se/f Criticism."! 

Althusser defines the conditions that, on this notion of a 
materialist epistemology, an analysis ofthe break wouldhaveto meet: 


The break doesn't explain itself, since it simply registers the simple fact 
of the symptoms and effects produced by a theoretical event, the 
historical emergence of a new science. But this event of theoretical 
history must still be explained by the conjunction of the material, 
technical, social, political and ideological conditions that brought it 
about. And, among these conditions, it is necessary, in certain cases, 
and incontestably in the case of Marx, to place in the front rank, the 
intervention of #heoretical class positions, or what one can call the 
intervention of the philosophical instance”.'? 


Thus, asymptomatic reading becomes doubly symptomatic. It seeks 
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to decode the presence of a theoretical problematic in the text, andto 
discover in that presence the symptoms of the historical con juncture 
that caused theemergence of that problematic. In this conjuncture,the 
decisive role is played by philosophy, the class struggle in theory, as 
the theoretical form in which the confrontations between the different 
social classes are fought out, thus making possible, or hindering, the 
progress of the sciences. 

The conclusion that Althusser draws from his Seğ/Criticism is 
that while For Marx and Reading Capital contain the theoreticist 
deviation that he discusses, nevertheless their principal tendency, 
stressing, as it does the scientificity of Marxism, remains correct. 
However, he admits that the effect of this theoreticism isto make them 
innocent of the class struggle. This is not a minor deviation. If 
Althusser now stresses that the class struggle is what Marxism is 
about, and if heattemptsin his morerecent writings torelatethe class 
struggle to the emergence of historical materialism, the relation 
between Marxism and the working class remains displaced in his 
work. 

This displacement has, as we have seen, shiftedfromthe idealist 
theory of the sciences that he now rejects to the theory of ideology, 
which remains, despite the development of the theory of Ideological 
State Apparatuses, at heart an epistemological theory. In the Sef 
Criticism Althusser recognises the contradiction between the 
epistemological conception of ideology as the other of science, and the 
materialist theory as the result and the site of class struggles. Indeed, 
he criticises the theory ofideology of For Marx and Reading Capital 
in these terms: 


I saw ideology as the universal element of historical existence: and I 
didnot go any further. I thusleftout of account the differences between 
the regions of ideology, and the antagonistic class tendencies that 
traverse, divide, regroup and confront them.!? 


Well and good. But Althusser never discussed the extentto which this 
contradiction betweenthe materialist andthe epistemological concep- 
tions of ideology remains to trouble his later work. Despite what he 
says, hislatest texts indicate that he continues to treat ideology as the 
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universal element of historical existence'. Under communism, the 
producers will continue tolabourinideology,andtoneedthose armed 
with science to guide them. 

Thus, if Althusser's Sef Criticism provides us with a useful 
clarification of various points, and confirms the assessment of the 
development of his work contained in this essay, it does not involve 
development beyondthe positions that | havecriticised.Therefore,the 
overalljudgement of his positionremains the same:despitethe impor- 
tant positive contributions Althusser has made, it must be rejected.!* 
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significance as an analysis oftherole of Althusser's evolution on the French 
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is marred by his own position, which reveals allthe worst aspects of Maoism — 
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Biographical Note 


Louis Althusser was born on 16 October 1918 at Birmendrâis, near 
Algiers. He went to school in Algiers and Marscilles, where he joined 
the Catholic Youth movement, Jeunesse Etudiante Chretienne in 
1937. In 1939 he was called up for military service. He was captured 
inJune 1940 and spenttherestofthewwarina German prisoner-of -war 
camp. After the war, he returned to his studies at the Ecole Normale 
Superieure in Paris. His thesis, “The Notion of Content in Hegel's 
Philosophy”, was prepared under the supervision of the philosopher 
Gaston Bachelard. He took his degree in 1948, and has taught at the 
Ecole Normale Superieure ever since. In 1948 he also joined the 
Communist Party, of which he remains a member. 


1. This biography is based on that in Karsz (1974) p.335. 
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